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SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY*—MONTH OF 





1943 1942 % 





GENERATION* (Net) 
By Fuel Burning Plants 10,662,150,000 9,631,500,000 +10.7 
By Water Power Plants 7,196,513,000 5,359,600,000 +34.3 





Total Generation 17,858,663,000 14,991,100,000 +19.1 


Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries 150,742,000 141,000,000 + 6.9 
Less—Company Use 235,556,000 187,200,000 +25.8 
Less—Energy Used by Producer 678,406,000 310,000,000 +118.8 
Net Energy for Distribution 17,095,443,000 14,634,900 ,000 +16.8 
Losses & Unaccounted for 2,337,143,000 2,147,624,000 + 8.8 





14,758,300,000 12,487,276,000 +18.2 





CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of May 3ist 
Residential or Domestic 26,709,647 26,286,067 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates) 1,071,752 1,092,267 
Commercial or Industrial: 

Small Light and Power 4,161,368 4,307,881 
MNES EMG NG DAE OWIOE «506.0: oioc0.010ia 0:6 onesie oieie Sinise cee ieee 145,047 148,961 
Other Customers 118,993 121,157 


32,206,807 31,956,333 


KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of May 
Residential or Domestic 2,240,412,000 2,047,312,000 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates) 218,594,000 215,658,000 
Commercial or Industrial: 

Small Light and Power ,307, 248,000 2,123,795,000 

Large Light and Power 8,458,027,000 7,062,449 ,000 
Street and Highway Lighting 147,971,000 143,439,000 
Other Public Authorities 731,783,000 304,939,000 
Railways and Railroads: j 

Street and Interurban Railways 369,792,000 332,944,000 

Electrified Steam Railroads ay 206,167,000 187,545,000 
Interdepartmental 78,306,000 69,195,000 
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‘Total to Ultimate Customers............0 cc cccsccccecs 14,758,300,000 12,487 ,276,000 ; 
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2 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers $246,789,000 $225,601,800 +9.4 





AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For the 12 Months Ended RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
May 3i1st (Revised Series) 





Kilowatthours per Customer ae 1,037 1,008 
Average Annual Bill $37.95 $37.30 
Revenue per Kilowatthour 3.66¢ 3.70¢ 








* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission 
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Physical Examination of New Employees 
To Meet War-Time Conditions 


By H. B. Bardwell 


The Empire District Electric Company, Joplin, Missouri 


URING many years in the past 
D there was a general acceptance 

of the need for killing and maim- 
ing workers. They were offered up as 
necessary sacrifices to business efficiency. 
This is no longer accepted as true in 
theory anywhere, and in fact is being 
widely challenged. Not only are men’s 
hearts revolted by such callousness— 
their sense is also. 


_ There is perhaps no more dramatic 
evidence of changing technique in per- 


sonnel administration than is contained 
in the story of the birth and development 
of accident prevention work. Thirty- 
five years ago accidents were accepted as 
commonplace. Men “got wrapped 
around the shaft,” they “went through 
the fly-wheel pit,” or, “they were burned 
or killed by electricity.” That was the 
simple, fully descriptive story of many 
an accident. 

Then came the realization that per- 
haps accidents did not have to happen, 
that they might be prevented. It was 
quickly seized on and the early efforts 
were along the line of mechanical safe- 
guarding. It was soon realized, how- 
ever, that mechanical guards could at 
best prevent but a small per cent of 
accidents and that the real problem was 
an educational one for employers, as 
well as employees, for the human equa- 
tion was encountered which immediately 
taised a host of questions. Was the 
physical condition of the man right? If 
| Not, was this due to a lack of safety and 
| Sanitary facilities at the plant? improper 
| illumination? Was the man physically 
' able to do the job (or mentally) ? Was 
his home life as it should be? Could 
| anything be done to improve these con- 
| ditions by the employer. 

_ As time passed it was realized that a 


man might be careful, yet ignorant, and 
thus meet with an injury, so the safety 
engineer commenced his educational 
work in order to eliminate accidents due 
to ignorance. At a later date it was 
recognized that accidents were occa- 
sioned as the result of “mind-wander- 
ing” due to sickness, worry and other 
causes. Along these lines of human en- 
gineering—placing the man where he 
was physically and mentally fitted ; help- 
ing him to maintain himself in proper 
physical and mental condition; convinc- 
ing him that carefulness was a better 
proposition than carelessness; showing 
him where dangers lurked and how to 
protect himself, the safety engineer 
worked with good results. 


The adoption of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, beginning in 1911 and, 
to some extent, the recruiting experi- 
ence during the World War stimulated 
industry to consider the economic, as 
well as the humanitarian, aspects of 
employee’s health. The current trend 
of legislation is toward a broader cover- 
age of disabilities and a more liberal 
scale of benefits both for traumatic in- 
juries and occupational disease, making 
an added cost to employers which has 
been great enough to encourage the in- 
auguration of many company medical 
and health programs and the establish- 
ment of personnel departments. 

The following points have been gen- 
erally accepted as the basic objectives of 
industrial hygiene: 

1. To ascertain, by examination, the phys- 
ical and menta! fitness of employees for work. 


2. To maintain and improve the health 
and efficiency of those already employed. 


3. To educate the worker in accident pre- 
vention and personal hygiene. 


4. To reduce lost time and absenteeism be- 
cause of illness or injury. 
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To attain these objectives, the follow- 
ing working principles constitutes an 
adequate industrial medical service: 


1. A definitely organized plan for the med- 
ical service. 

2. A definitely designated staff of qualified 
physicians and surgeons either on a full-time, 
part-time, or fee-basis. 

3. Adequate emergency, 
hospital facilities. 

4. Pre-employment and periodic physical 
examinations, to be made by qualified medical 
examiners. 

5. Efficient care of all industrial injuries 
and occupational diseases. 

6. Reasonable first aid and advice for em- 
ployees suffering from non-industrial injuries 
and illnesses. 

7. Education of the employee in accident 
prevention and personal hygiene. 

8. Elimination or control of all health 
hazards. 

9. Adequate medical records, 
physical examination records. 

10. An ethical and co-operative relation- 
ship with the family physician. 

11. The use of approved hospitals. 


dispensary and 


including 


Pre-employment examinations is the 
initial step to be taken in all programs 
of industrial relations, medical and 
health programs, personnel department 
programs, or whatever you may desire to 
call it, where it concerns the new em- 
ployee. It not only protects an em- 
ployer against large compensation costs 
by disclosing individuals whose defects 
make them hazardous risks, but indi- 
cates the necessary steps to be taken to 
correct disabilities. In most companies, 
only a very small percentage of appli- 
cants are refused employment as the re- 
sult of physical examinations, but the 
practice does much to eliminate the 
assignment of new employees to unsuit- 
able types of work. 

Among other reasons for making 
physical examinations are the follow- 
ing: 

To prevent the entry into industry of 
persons with communicable diseases that 
may involve others in the work force. 
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To detect .and record conditions, or 
the absence thereof, that may form the 
basis of contentions in relation to com- 
pensation claims. 

To enable the applicant or employee 
to procure correction for defects during 
their early stages. 


To lessen the probability of accidents 
through the elimination of such defects 
as faulty vision. 

What constitutes a physical examina- 
tion has long been a debatable question. 
Some companies have their physician 
make what might be called a physical in- 
spection, yet the applicant may have a 
four plus Wassermann, or diabetes which 
was not revealed. This leaves them in 
practically the same position as though 
they had not made any attempt to check 
the applicant. 

Our procedure is routine with all ap- 
plicants whom we intend to hire, if they 
are physically qualified. A complete 
laboratory analysis is made: hemoglobin, 
red cell, white cell and differential 
count. In cases where there are indica- 
tions of thyroid disturbances, a blood 
cholesteral is also made and if the ap- 
plicant has a history of working recently 
in the lead smelters, stippled cells are 
looked for. A Wassermann and Kahn 
are run and if either is positive, a Kol- 
mer is run for a check. A complete 
urinalysis of a fresh voided specimen is 
run, both chemical and microscopical. 
In event of a trace of albumin or sugar, 
a recheck is run. A 14x17 X-ray is 
made of the pelvic girdle and lumbar 
spine. This X-ray examination is worth 
many times its cost, and should be made 
and interpreted by a competent radiolo- 
gist. It reveals osteoarthritis, congenital 
deformities, non-union, old fractures, 
etc., many of which are not disabling nor 
would they interfere with a man’s work, 
yet should he receive a traumatic injury 
to that area, he probably would be 
awarded a permanent partial disability, 
if not a total, and it is quite possible 
that he would be entitled to it. A com- 
plete examination by a competent physi- 
cian or surgeon must be sufficiently 
definite and thorough to detect any de- 
fect or insidious disease. This includes, 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, heart, 
lungs, pulse rate, blood pressure, ex- 
amination for hernia, the genitalia, anus, 
the extremities, etc. 

The provisions of compensation laws 
often lead to the rejection of applicants 
for work who had certain defects. This 
is due to the fact that the employer is 
saddled with unjust responsibility for 
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an aggravation of a pre-existing defect. 
For example, in some states, if a work- 
man who is blind in one eye when he 
was employed loses the sight in the re- 
maining good eye as a result of an in- 
jury, arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, the employer is charged 
with the compensation responsibility for 
total blindness. 

Each of the two sides to this situa- 
tion has merit, but the practical result 
is that handicapped workers are, or 
rather I should have said, were often 
denied employment—in the days gone 
by when there were many more appli- 
cants than there were jobs, so that you 
really could be choosey. 

We are now confronted with but two 
main classes of applicants: women and 
older men, with an occasional applicant 
who has been given a 4-F in the draft 
due to some physical disability. 


Where we formerly preferred men in 
the age bracket from 21 to 35 years old 
who could pass a rigid physical examina- 
tion, we now consider favorably all ap- 
plicants from 38 years up. However, 
we are more particular in getting per- 
sonal histories and if anything a more 
complete physical examination, and 
where we approve for employment men 
with physical defects, we make sure 
the medical record of the defects is com- 
plete. 

You ask in view of what I have 
previously stated, “Are not employers 
taking a big chance for disability claims 
when they employ the physically handi- 
capped” I cannot give you an answer 
applicable to all cases, for it greatly de- 
pends on the type of mentality, tempera- 
ments and intelligence of those you em- 
ploy. There is of course added liability 
under the statutes as they exist today, 
but that is a liability industry is going 
to have to assume if they keep the per- 
sonnel ranks filled, until such time as the 
statutes are amended to provide for con- 
secutive injuries to employees in cases 
of permanent disability. 

There is one point I would like to 
emphasize in connection with the man- 
power shortage, that is don’t neglect to 
take the very best care of your existing 
personnel. 

Periodic physical examinations are an 
important part of any program for 
health maintenance. A number of com- 
panies have instituted this program and 
each year more are realizing the eco- 
nomic value of health conservation. The 
value of any physical examination de- 
pends, of course, on the use made of the 
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findings. In order that they may fulfill 
their greatest value to both the employee 
and the company, an adequate follow-up 
of examinations should be made to in- 
sure the highest possible number of cor- 
rections of the defects and abnormal 
conditions found. 


In the early years of accident preven- 
tion when we first began to compile 
statistics on frequeney and severity, we 
were all more or less astounded to learn 
of the number of employees who ‘ost 
time due to injuries and the large eco- 
nomic loss. I wonder how many are 
now applying the same procedures to 
compiling records on absenteeism due to 
non-occupational sickness and _ injury. 
I’m sure you will find the resulting 
figures make a staggering total whether 
viewed from the point of health or 
financial loss, and is a vast field for 
human engineering by our safety engi- 
neers and personnel departments. 


ASA Standards for 
Graphical Symbols 


American Standards for Graphical Sym- 
bols for Power, Control and Measurement 
(ASA Z 32.3—1943) is now available from 
the ASA and the A I E E, 33 W 29th St, 
New York, N. Y., at 40c. per copy. The new 
standard symbols represent many years of 
research and work on the part of an ASA 
committee. 


During the period of preparation copies or 
tentative standards were distributed to mem- 
bers of the committee, as well as to manufac- 
turers and others not directly represented, for 
such comments and suggestions as might be 
helpful in obtaining the best symbols possible. 
The committees also reviewed and discussed 
hundreds of symbols of all kinds and types. 
In the final selection of fundamental symbols, 
preference was given to those which were 
simple in design and easy to understand and 
reproduce. The symbols shown in the stand- 
ard aré those which have widespread use 
and application. These symbols have been 
developed on the principle of a fundamental 
symbol for each component part of an electric 
device. By using these fundamentals, the 
maker of a diagram can create a symbol for 
any complete device or unit of equipment. 


As the use of these symbols increases and 
more and more people change to them in the 
preparation of their diagrams, further ad- 
vantages will be apparent. The user as well 
as the maker of wiring diagrams will gain 
the benefits of simplified, more readily under- 
stood, and more easily made prints, and will 
profit by the standardization and similarity 
of diagrams prepared by different manufac- 
turers of electrical apparatus. Nation-wide 
use of these symbols will also increase as the 
authors of text books, engineering publica- 
tions, and other literature begin to use them 
in the preparation of their diagrams and 
other circuit illustrations. 
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The Farmer and His Electricity 


By Grover C. Neff 


President, Wisconsin Power &§ Light Company 


lage, hamlet and crossroad set- 

tlement and over two and one 
half million farms of our country now 
enjoy the benefits of twenty-four hour 
electric service. Electric service is now 
so widely used that most of us take it 
for granted, and it is hard to realize 
that within the lifetime of many men 
now living there was no electric service 
anywhere. Approximately sixty years 
ago, in New York City, Thomas Edison 
built the first electric operating com- 
pany generating plant. From this hum- 
ble beginning, approximately fifteen 
billion dollars have been invested in gen- 
erating plants, transmission lines, sub- 
stations and distribution systems, forming 
an electrical supply system that is the 
envy of the rest of the world. 

We have 6 per cent of the world’s 
population in the United States, and yet 
we generate and use more than one-third 
of the electricity used throughout the 
world. The capacity of the generating 
plants of the United States exceeds the 
combined capacity of the generating 
plants of Germany, Italy, and Japan, in- 
cluding the plants in those areas of other 
countries that the Axis now dominates. 
Approximately seven-eighths of the elec- 
tric service in the United States is sup- 
plied by electric operating companies and 
one-eighth by government-owned electric 
utilities. 


Prize tani every city, vil- 


When one sees the great network of 
transmission lines and distribution sys- 
tems in this country, it is quite natural 
that one should ask why do not all the 
farmers have electric service. Haven’t 
the utility companies been negligent in 
extending electric lines to the farms if 
only about 40 per cent of the farms in 
the United States are now using electric 
service. To get a proper look at this situ- 
ation, it is necessary to review briefly the 
development of the business of supplying 
electric service. To do this I will divide 
the life of the industry into three periods, 
each of 20 years. 

The first 20 years may be called the 
Period of Development of the Generat- 
ing Station. This might also be referred 
to as the Direct Current Period. The 
second 20 years of the industry might be 
named the Transmission Period or the 


Development of the Alternating Current 
System. The last 20 years has been 
characterized by the extension of service 
to the very small communities and to the 
rural areas. 

In the first period most of the plants 
generated direct current. A large city 
required several plants in order to reach 
all customers, and it was impossible to 
serve farms from such a setup unless the 
farms were located very close to one of 
these direct current stations. Rural elec- 
trification in this period was simply out 
of the question. 

In the second period, the Transmis- 
sion Period, the business went through a 
revolution; alternating current systems 
were substituted for direct systems, small 
dc systems were abandoned, and large 
alternating generating stations were built 
at strategic locations. The stations were 
interconnected with high voltage trans- 
mission lines, and many cities were con- 
nected to these lines and served from 
such interconnected systems. This was 
a big job and required the expenditure 
of billions of dollars for these new alter- 
nating current plants, high voltage trans- 
mission systems, and large substations. 
While some farms were served during 
this second period of the business, no 
large scale farm electrification program 
could be carried out until the develop- 
ment of the second period had been 
practically completed, as electric service 
had to be made available first to the 
cities, villages and hamlets which were 
the centers of the various farming areas. 
The farm lines had to radiate from these 
cities, villages, and hamlets, and such 
farm lines could not be efficiently ener- 
gized until electric power in sufficient 
quantity was available in each of these 
urban centers. So, while very few farms 
were actually served during the second 
period, this second period was absolutely 
essential to the farm electrification of the 
United States. It formed the foundation 
on which rural electrification could be 
built. It provided a supply of electric 
power in the center of each farm area. 


At the beginning of the third period, 
in 1921, the National Electric Light 
Association created a Rural Electric Ser- 
vice Committee to carry on particular 
studies and to give attention to the ex- 


tension of electric service to the farms of 
this country. This committee was very 
active, and the members soon realized 
that rural electrification was more of an 
agricultural problem than an electrical 
problem. 

It was, of course, necessary to design 
electric distribution lines to fit the con- 
ditions of farm service. The committee 
early recognized that in most cases the 
poles would carry only two or three 
wires. The construction could be light; 
the electric loads to be carried were 
small, therefore, lower cost lines could 
be built to serve farms than the industry 
had been in the habit of building for 
urban service. In a number of cases 
copper-clad conductors were used and in 
some Cases iron wire was used as primary 
conductor. From 1921 to 1931 great 
strides were made in reducing the cost 
of farm lines. Further advances have 
been made since 1931 in reducing the 
cost of distribution lines and we should 
always try to reduce the cost whenever 
it can be done without impairing the 
quality of the service. 


There were very few electrical prob- 
lems connected with the building of 
these lines that were not well understood 
by the utility industry. But, in 1921, 
except in irrigation areas, farmers 
thought of electric service in terms of 
lighting, and when service was extended 
to them they used only a very small 
amount. In fact, they used, on the aver- 
age, no more than the average residential 
urban user. The cost of lines to serve 
each farmer was several times the cost of 
serving the urban residential user. A 
mile of farm line would ordinarily serve 
only three or four farms, and a mile of 
urban distribution line would serve from 
50 to 100 customers. It was evident 
that if farm electric rates were to ap- 
proach urban electric rates, the farm 
electric load would have to be materially 
increased. The big problem, therefore, 
was the application of electric service to 
farm operations in such a way that the 
use would be profitable to the farmers 
as well as to the utility which supplied 
it. We were old-fashioned enough to 
believe that both the seller and the 
buyer had to make profit from the trans- 
action if the development was to endure. 
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In 1923 the committee decided to en- 
list the help of leaders and experts in 
agriculture. In that year the Commit- 
tee on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture was organized. On _ this 
committee there were representatives of 
the National Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, representa- 
tives of the electric operating companies, 
the electrical manufacturing companies, 
the manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chines, and others. This committee had 
as its purpose the electrification of farms 
in the United States in a manner that 
would be profitable to the farm users as 
well as to the utility operators who sup- 
plied the service. Farmers without elec- 
tric service used kerosene for light, and 
horses, gas engines, and humans as their 
source of power on the farm. Our plan 
was to replace many of these with elec- 
tric power. 


Whenever a new form of power has 
been brought and adopted by any in- 
dustry it has revolutionized that indus- 
try. When steam engine power was 
applied to the shipping industry, it 
brought fundamental changes. It changed 
the shape of the boats. It changed the 
method of operating the boats. It revolu- 
tionized that industry. When steam 
power was applied to transportation on 
land, it transformed that industry. The 
stage coach had to give way to the rail- 
way train. The people who operated the 
railroads had to have different training 
than those who handled the stage coach. 
The application of power to transporta- 
tion on land was again revolutionized 
with the coming of the internal combus- 
tion engine which made possible the 
automobile, bus, and truck. 

As steam power developed, there 
sprang up great factories with their 
many line shafts, belts, and pulleys. 
When electric power was brought to the 
factories, and other transformation oc- 
curred; the line shafts, belts, and pulleys 
disappeared and individual motors took 
their places. All through our history 
the introduction and acceptance of a 
new form of power to an industry has 
revolutionized that industry. It must, 
therefore, be apparent that the bringing 
of electric power to the farms of this 
country will revolutionize agriculture, 
will bring about great changes in farm 
equipment and in the methods of carry- 
ing on farm work. 

People do not change habits quickly. 
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The farmer does not change his habits 
quickly, and we cannot expect this revo- 
lution in farm methods to take place in 
too short a time. As a matter of fact, 
it will probably take a generation to 
bring it about. On the farmers’ part it 
will require the expenditure of a large 
amount of money for wiring and equip- 
ment, and it will require a lot of help 
from all the people who are interested 
in electrifying the farms of this country, 
if a good job is to be done. 

By organizing the CREA in 1923 we 
felt we had brought together the various 
interests which had to cooperate in the 
development of farm electrification if 
it was to be done in an intelligent and 
efficient manner. For fifteen years this 
committee promoted research studies in 
our agricultural colleges throughout the 
country. The agricultural experiment 
stations did some very fine work. Ex- 
perimental farm lines were built by 
utility companies and statistical data 
were gathered by agricultural colleges, 
all for the purpose of trying to find out 
the best way to apply electric power to 
farm operations and to make it of more 
value to all concerned. The Red Wing 
line in Minnesota is one of the best 
known experimental lines. However, 
about fifteen or twenty such lines were 
built. The National Experimental Line 
was established in Maryland. 

The CREA undertook to broadcast 
the results of this experimental work so 
that the benefits derived therefrom could 
be widespread. It published several times 
each year what it called News Letters 
which were sent to about 10,000 men 
and women who were spending a lot of 
their time on rural electrification. As 
a result of this work many agricultural 
machines were redesigned and built for 
electric operation. 


The Agricultural College at Wis- 
consin University developed a_ three- 
horsepower hammer mill which is now 
being built by a number of manufac- 
turers. This college also discovered how 
to fill a silo with a five-horsepower 
motor, about one-fourth the size for- 
merly required. Other colleges and ex- 
periment stations developed all kinds of 
devices and machines which are now 
being manufactured and used by farm- 
ers who have electric service. The work 
of this committee was very important to 
the development of rural electrification. 
Its contribution to that development will 
save the farmers of this country millions 
of dollars that would otherwise have 
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been wasted if the research work pro- 
moted by this committee had not been 
carried out. 

In 1935 the Congress passed the REA 
act which provided for the organization 
of farm cooperatives throughout the 
country to build electric distribution 
lines, and these cooperatives were 
financed by the Federal government. 
This activity gained considerable mo- 
mentum in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1935 and for some unexplained 
reason there developed considerable op- 
position to the CREA. The United 
States Department of Agriculture with- 
drew from the committee, representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau and 
the National Grange withdrew from the 
committee, and in 1939 the committee 
was disbanded. This was very un- 
fortunate for rural electrification, for 
the abandonment of this committee was 
a distinct setback to the intelligent and 
efficient use of electricity on the farm. 


The main objective of the REA or- 
ganization until stopped by war regula- 
tions seemed to be to build farm lines 
anywhere and everywhere without re- 
gard to whether or not the area served 
would support electric service and with 
very little attention to the application of 
electric service to farm operation. No 
business concern that has to make gross 
income equal expenses could make such 
a development. Only government that 
can make up deficits out of tax revenues 
can carry on such a program. In many 
states the REA Co-ops have been re- 
lieved of paying local and state taxes 
and pay only a token tax of 3 per cent 
of their gross revenue, whereas the elec- 
tric operating companies which serve 
farms in the same states pay from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent of their gross 
revenue in taxes. The Co-op lines are 
thereby being subsidized by the general 
taxpayers of this country to the extent 
of the difference in these percentages. 

In addition, the money loaned by the 
Federal government to Co-ops was 
raised by the sale of government bonds 
and these also are entirely or partially 
tax free. Electric operating companies 
furnishing electric service to the farm- 
ers of this country must pay a price for 
the money borrowed which will permit 
the lender to pay all income taxes to 
government. So whenever an REA 
Co-op line is financed by government 
money, the Co-op is subsidized and gen- 
eral taxpayers must increase their tax 
payments by the amount of this subsidy. 
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In some parts of the United States it 
may be necessary to subsidize this de- 
velopment if farmers are to get electric 
service, and it may be a desirable thing 
todo. However, let’s not be misled into 
believing that the REA setup is a proven, 
successful, business venture paying its 
own way. It is in fact a heavily subsi- 
dized development paid for by the gen- 
eral taxpayers of this country. When you 
hear anyone say that the REA Co-ops 
have repaid the government more than 
the amounts due on their loan contracts, 
please remember that (a) no repayments 
at all are due on the loan contracts for 
the first three or four years; (b) Co-ops 
are heavily subsidized by the general tax- 
payers; (c) in REA bookkeeping prac- 
tically nothing is set aside for deprecia- 
tion. 

For very large farming sections of this 
country farm electrification need not be 
subsidized at all. The business can be 
developed so that it will stand on its 
own feet. To do this the line extensions 
must be carefully planned and the use of 
the service in farm operations must also 
be carefully developed. It is hoped that 
we will soon begin again to pay more 
attention to the proper application of 
electric power to farm operations which 
calls for changes in methods of farming, 
changes in farm management and in the 
type and style of machines used on the 
farm. 

As of Dec. 31, 1942, the electric op- 
erating companies were supplying elec- 
tric service to about 11%4 million farms 
retail and the REA Co-operatives were 
supplying electric service to nearly an- 
other million farms. However, more 
than half of the electricity distributed by 
the REA Co-ops was purchased whole- 
sale from. the electric operating com- 
pany’s systems so that as of today the 
electric operating companies furnish elec- 
trical energy to 114 million farms retail 
and to a major part of another million 
farms at wholesale. 


There is much work to be done to de- 
velop rural electrification to the point 
where it will furnish maximum benefits 
to all concerned and it seems to me that 
this work must be done jointly by some 
group who understand the electrical 
problems working with another group 
who understand farm problems. The 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and Farm 
Equipment Institute should join forces 
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in making this important joint effort. 
The electric operating companies would 
be glad to help through their association 
the Edison Electric Institute. This 
joint project could, in a large measure, 
take up the work formerly carried on by 
the CREA and could render a valuable 
service to.the agricultural industry of 
this country. The problem cannot be 
solved by either group working inde- 
pendently of the other. The following 
incident will illustrate my point. 

A number of years ago the farm equip- 
ment manufacturers were trying to de- 
velop a harvester for broom corn. It 
seems that broom corn grew to uneven 
heights; some of it grew to a height of 
two feet and some of it grew eight feet 
tall and this uneven height introduced 
problems which were giving the manu- 
facturers a lot of trouble. They tried 
machine after machine without success. 
Finally someone suggested that maybe 
something could be done with the broom 
corn to make it grow to a more uniform 
height. After several years of research 
a broom corn was developed which grew 
to a uniform height. Then the stand- 
ard harvester could handle the crop 
satisfactorily and there was no need for 
a specially designed machine. 


The point I am trying to make is that 
the problem of farm electrification is a 
joint problem and the successful solution 
depends upon joint effort. Even at this 
time a great deal of farm machinery is 
developed to operate from steam en- 
gines, tractors, or horsepower. Most of 
these machines need an attendant so 
large units are used in order to save 
time. Electric power for the most part 
does not need an attendant and can be 
operated long hours with automatic de- 
vices to shut it down in case anything 
goes wrong. ‘This opens a whole new 
field of machines which require small 
motors to operate them. 

However, research alone is not 
enough. 

Joint research, the pooling of re- 
search facilities, and co-operation on re- 
search projects are not enough. 

Even announcing the results to rural 
electrification workers in the schools is 
not enough. 

All these are good, excellent, es- 
sential. But all this work will not have 
the desired effect until it can furnish the 
facts to the farmer. 

This requires publicity—lots of pub- 
licity, accurate, reliable, unsensational, 
constructive, practical, and easily under- 
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stood, but repeated over and over, year 
after year. For every year 2,000,000 
young folks get married and start new 
homes—many of them on farms; and 
every year tens of thousands of older 
farmers get electric service for the first 
time. Everything, even the simplest fact, 
about the farm uses of electricity is new 
to them. All that has been learned by 
trial and error, proven by experience, or 
discovered by research, even if published 
many times, must be told to them again 
if they are to benefit by it. 

Last year, even last month, they were 
not interested in pumps and pig brood- 
ers, motors and mixers; today they are; 
next year thousands of other people will 
be. In getting farmers to understand, 
appreciate, want, and USE the various 
applications of electricity, both old and 
new, we are, as was said at French Lick 
many years ago, “Not addressing a mass 
meeting—we are haranguing a parade.” 

I think organized and sustained effort 
should be put into publicity. If some 
way can be found to support, improve, 
and expand “Electricity on the Farm” 
and increase its coverage, that would be 
a vehicle ready-made for the purpose. 
But it does not now reach enough users; 
probably not- more than one farm user 
in ten gets this magazine regularly. It 
has certainly done a good job for sixteen 
years (next month) through depression 
and war, and deserves more than verbal 
commendation. 

The AIEE, ASAE, or any group that 
may be organized to foster farm elec- 
trification should set up a definite sys- 
tem for gathering farm electrification 
news which should be put in such form 
that it will be accepted and published as 
news by the farm papers so that this in- 
formation will get to as many farmers 
as possible. Even though CREA is offi- 
cially abandoned, constant development 
in many cases inspired by CREA, is 
going on throughout the country, and 
great benefit would come from giving 
the results to all the people. In fact, I 
feel that the most rapid and noticeable 
efforts that could come from such a 
joint effort as you propose would be 
through informational, educational pub- 
licity. 

There are undoubtedly many things 
that are now raised on the farm and 
shipped to urban centers for processing 
that could be processed right on the 
farm with the aid of electric power and 
proper machinery. To the extent that 
this can be brought about, a contribu- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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A Report of the Committee on Special Reserves for Post War Adjustments, Presented 
at Joint Accounting Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27, 1943 


OUR Committee was appointed 

to review the possible repercus- 

sions of the war on the gas and 
electric utility industries during the post 
war period, to determine in so far as 
possible the financial aspects of the sev- 
eral factors, and to suggest those 
measures best designed to protect the 
financial integrity of the members of 
the industry during what must prove to 
be trying times. 

We have selected the following 
sequence as the most practical way in 
which to carry on our assignment: 

1. What conditions affecting business 
can be expected after the war? 

2. What will be the effect on the util- 
ity business and what items will have a 
great effect and what a minimum effect ? 

3. What should be taken in stride as 
they occur and what should be provided 
for in advance? 

4. How should the utilities provide in 
advance and how should the advance 
provisions be treated on the books and in 
reports? 


1. What conditions affecting business 
can be expected after the war? 


Since accounting must reflect actual- 
ities, the Committee felt that it must 
come to some conclusion as to what may 
be expected after the war, even though 
ultimately, in the light of subsequent de- 
velopments, this conclusion may require 
adjustment. Without some such hypo- 
thesis intelligent consideration could not 
be given. 

A good deal has been written and 
spoken on the subject. One of the prin- 
cipal factors which will govern what 
actually does happen will be the direc- 
tion taken by Government. Close regi- 
mentation of Industry in this country 
would undoubtedly provide entirely dif- 
ferent results than if the recent trend 
reverses and free enterprise is given full 
play. It would appear, however, that 
our Committee cannot afford to permit 
this to affect our view but rather we 
should treat the governmental angle in 
status quo, basing our conclusion on the 
other factors involved. 


J. H. Lobban, Co-chairman for EEI 
A. A. Cullman, Co-chairman for AGA 


Although some predict an uninter- 
rupted boom for many years and others 
assume immediate depression, the weight 
of opinion seems to be that there will be 
a period of prosperous years following 
the close of hostilities. The reasons 
given are generally (1) the need for all 
kinds of supplies in many foreign coun- 
tries and the necessity for much recon- 
struction in the battle areas, with the 
United States the logical supplier of 
much of the required material and equip- 
ment, (2) the release of a dammed up 
consumer demand in this and other 
countries, with, at least in this country 
and Britain, a large back-log of pur- 
chasing power in the form of War 
Bonds, savings, and consumer credit, (3) 
the impact of great technological develop- 
ments resulting from research during the 
war, and (4) the possession of the great- 
est productive capacity in the history of 
the world. Most, however, agree that 
there may first be a short period of un- 
settled conditions due to conversions of 
industries from a war to a peacetime 
basis. 


2. What will be the effect on the utility 
business and what items will have a 


great effect and what a minimum 
effect? 


Those phases of the utility business 
which readily suggest themselves as post 
war subjects for study are the following: 


Manpower 
Plant 
Earnings 
Inventories 
Receivables 
Some thoughts on each of these are: 


Man Power 


Immediately following the war, and 
as soon as the release of men from the 
armed forces begins in earnest, all in- 
dustries, including the utilities, will, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act, be faced with the 
problem of rehiring former employees. 
Some of the men will have learned new 
skills and will. seek employment in other 
fields or may be impelled to locate their 


homes in other areas and climates they 
have visited during their military service. 
In general, however, it is probable the 
majority of former employees discharged 
from the services will seek reemployment 
with their former employers. 

Industry will then be faced with (1) 
retraining of returned employees, (2) 
temporary duplication of employees, and 
(3) separation allowances for employees 
released. The first two of these three 
conditions are essentially synonymous. 
Both result in the same added costs if it 
is possible to release temporary replace- 
ments at will. 

However, since this will take place 
during the industrial conversion period 
previously referred to, with a temporary 
oversupply of labor, it may be difficult 
to make the discharges at will and there- 
by cause the duplication period to extend 
beyond the retraining period. Also, some 
concerns have not been able to attract 
employees on a purely temporary basis 
and have had to abandon this provision 
when hiring replacements of men going 
into the services. 

Companies that have been able to hire 
substantially all of their military replace- 
ments on a temporary basis may be able 
to make discharges at will, but unemploy- 
ment compensation contributions may be 
substantially increased because of de- 
pleted reserves wiping out merit rating 
advantages. If this occurs, the increase 
would probably come in the second or 
third year after the close of hostilities. 

The shortage of man power during 
the war will, in many cases, cause the 
elimination or curtailment of many ser- 
vices. Some of this curtailment, such as 
lengthened testing periods for meters, 
delayed record keeping, such as property 
records and other like items, merely 
shifts certain jobs from the present to 
the future. 


Plant 


During the war period, because of 
governmental restrictions and shortage 
of materials, utilities are deferring much 
of the plant construction and, in some 
cases, maintenance which would normal- 
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ly be carried on and some facilities are 
continuing in operation which, because 
of wear and tear, obsolescence, and other 
causes, would normally be replaced. 
Some of the deferment is direct and 
some indirect, an instance of the latter 
being the delay until after the war in 
the building of new homes which will 
result in an acceleration of new exten- 
sions at a later date. 

On the other hand, considerable 
money has been expended for additional 
capacity for war purposes which would 
not normally have been required for 
many years and, in the case of exten- 
sions to war plants, temporary housing 
developments, and their appurtenances, 
might never have been built. It might 
logically be expected that much of this 
equipment will lie idle or at best be 
only partially used for a long time after 
the peak is off the production of indus- 
trial plants served. In addition, some 
will probably be retired as having no 
peacetime value. 

Also during the war period, existing 
equipment has frequently been operated 
at a much higher than normal rate and 
in the case of moving parts, such as gen- 
erators and compressors, this accelerated 
operation may produce for this equipment 
a shortened life when measured in years. 

The effect of research on utility equip- 
ment must also not be overlooked. As 
an instance, developments in vacuum 
tubes may eventually cause a swing from 
AC to DC transmission with much 
earlier than normal retirement of some 
of the transmission and distribution facil- 
ities. A possibility in the manufactured 
gas field is that the trend toward higher 
octane gasoline might reduce oil supplies 
sufficiently to change gas _ enriching 
methods. 

Financial problems concerning plant 
appear to be among the most important 
which will face the utilities at the con- 
clusion of the war. 


Inventories 


The effect of inventory and purchas- 
ing restrictions during the war will tend 
to reduce utility inventories to lower 
than normal volumes at the close of the 
war at the same time that increased con- 
struction and maintenance may be ex- 
pected. As a result material purchases 
will probably be high for several years. 
No inventory problem will present it- 
self to the utilities because of price levels 
since materials are charged to either con- 
struction or maintenance at cost whethe 
this be high or low. , 
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Receivables 


It may be expected that the close of 
the war will find a considerable re- 
shuffiing of the civilian population as 
war workers return to their former 
places of residence and the high level of 
war incomes is sharply dropped. The 
utilities must watch this condition close- 
ly since, coupled with the cessation of 
high war incomes, collections will tend 
to become tighter and uncollectibles as 
well as costs of collection will increase. 
Some utilities have gone to bi-monthly 
and tri-monthly billing which results in 
larger balances due from individuals and 
correspondingly larger uncollectible and 
collection cost when accounts do go sour. 


Earnings 


In so far as the earnings picture be- 
fore tax deductions is involved, it would 
appear that utilities will not be affected 
as seriously as industrials, many of which 
will face a non-earning period during 
plant conversions. If business conditions 
are as we have visualized, no problem 
should present itself. On the other hand 
it is probable that high corporate taxes 
may be expected for a number of years 
with a continuation of present lower net 
income trends. 

Companies that have taken advantage 
of Necessity Certificates granted by the 
War or Navy Departments and have 
amortized facilities during the period of 
the emergency will face a reduction in 
the allowance for depreciation and 
amortization for income tax purposes. 


‘ This, coupled with the undertaking of 


jobs that have been postponed, mainte- 
nance that has been deferred, in fact all 
the things which have been laid aside un- 
til after the war may cause a reduction 
in net earnings unless reserves have been 
provided. 


3. What should be taken in stride as 
they occur and what should be pro- 
vided for in advance? 


There will be many problems to be 
faced by the utilities in the post war pe- 
riod. Most of the financial problems 
would, of course, disappear or be mini- 
mized, if adequate reserves were previ- 
ously provided for every contingency. In 
some cases, present earnings would prob- 
ably make this impossible, even if all such 
contingencies could be anticipated. Many 
of these problems can, in large part, be 
taken in stride by the utilities. 

The present high Federal income and 
excess profits taxes may be expected for 
a number of years. These high tax rates 
act as a cushion to absorb the large part 
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of the impact of any changes in revenues 
or expenses. Therefore, if the problem 
being considered is an item of expense 
that will be, when met in the post war 
era, a deduction from income for tax 
purposes, it can perhaps well be taken in 
stride. That is true, of course, only to 
the extent that the taxable income is not 
expected to fall below the normal and 
surtax net income. If the latter is ex- 
pected, advance provision should be con- 
sidered. 

Reserves are usually provided for one 
of three purposes. These are: 

(1) To spread known or estimated ex- 
penses over more than one year’s income and 
provide funds to meet future expenditures as 
required. (Example: Property Reserves.) 

(2) To accumulate funds for possible 
losses not yet accurately known. (Example: 
Contingencies.) These may be charged in 
annual portions to expense or in annual por- 
tions or in lump sum to surplus. 

(3) To accumulate funds for large future 
requirements which can be visualized in ad- 
vance and the amounts of which may or may 
not be known. 

In the first two of these it is customary 
to reflect as such on the balance sheet 
the reserve which has been accumulated 
or created. The funds may or may not 
be set aside or segregated (and more fre- 
quently are not) as in the case of prop- 
erty reserves where substantial parts of 
the reserves are quite often invested in 
additional plant. In the third case no 
actual reserve is necessarily established 
(and more frequently is not), but, 
through limitation of disbursements such 
as reduction or elimination of dividends, 
funds are accumulated either in the gen- 
eral cash account or segregated. 


The first of the post war impacts 
which must be dealt with is that of man- 
power. “The committee feels this cost 
will not be great. It probably will not 
exceed 5 per cent of one year’s payroll. 

We believe the biggest problem the 
utilities must face has to do with plant. 
With a very large part of available credit 
having been absorbed by government 
financing, the raising of funds at reason- 
able costs may later present grave prob- 
lems. Those utilities which do not an- 
ticipate future heavy demands upon the 
treasury may find themselves in difficult 
positions. Of course a good many com- 
panies are now long on cash. Reserve 
accruals, in the absence of any consider- 
able current construction and liquidating 
dividends, may cause a still further in- 
crease. 

The committee believes it unnecessary 
to make advance provision for inven- 
tories. Our reasons for this have been 
previously stated. As to receivables, the 
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committee believes it may be necessary 
to increase current accruals as unfavor- 
able trends may develop but feels no spe- 
cial treatment need be given in advance 
of the time the first evidences of this 
appear. 

Stated briefly, the Committee feels 
that plant is by far the most important 
item which must be considered from the 
standpoint of Special Reserves for Post 
War Adjustments for utility companies 
and in the case of most utilities it is prob- 
ably the only item for which advance 
provision need be made. 


4. How should the utilities provide in 
advance and how should the advance 
provisions be treated on the books and 
in reports? 


From the standpoint of reserves for 
manpower, each company should study 
its own position as to the number of em- 
ployees it may be necessary to rehire, the 
length of the required retraining period, 
the amounts of separation allowances, 
etc. 

If it is decided to make advance pro- 
vision for this purpose the logical man- 
ner of providing this amount would be 
through a charge against income appor- 
tioned over whatever period it is esti- 
mated:the war will last. 

The amounts involved will probably 
be too small to require segregation of 
funds and any reserve created should be 
treated on the books and in reports in 
the same manner as other reserves. 

The creation of special reserves for 
plant or the acceleration of current ac- 
cruals for property reserves is a problem 
which must be considered from several 
angles. 


The first phase of these is the possible 
deferring of maintenance. Many com- 
panies entered the war with their plants 
at a high standard of condition and ex- 
pect to go through the war with little or 
no deferred maintenance. However, it 
is possible that some companies may have 
deferred maintenance, and in the event 
of a long war even those companies 
which now expect to have none may 
later find a shortage of personnel and 
materials will necessitate deferring cer- 
tain jobs. 

Such delays have a double-edged ef- 
fect. First, repairs which might be small 
if made promptly, grow larger with the 
passage of time. Second, the accumula- 


tion of necessary repairs brings an oper- 
ating system closer to the point where 
for safety alone they can no longer be 
deferred. 
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If there is deferred maintenance we 
believe a reserve should be established by 
current charges against income to fully 
provide for the estimated cost of the de- 
ferments. Books and reports should re- 
flect the accumulation as “Reserve for 
Deferred Maintenance.” 

To determine the amounts of repairs 
which should have been made but have 
been deferred may be difficult, but an 
estimate should be made in consultation 
with those responsible for such work, and 
perhaps having some relation to the de- 
crease in maintenance in the current 
years. 

If maintenance is deferred long 
enough it may result in the necessity of 
replacing the item of plant in its entirety, 
in which case due consideration should 
be given to the use of an accelerated de- 
preciation provision as an alternative to 
a reserve for deferred maintenance. 


The second phase of our plant prob- 
lem has to do with accelerated usage of 
moving parts. This additional wear and 
tear does in fact exist and in at least one 
case (Capital Transit Company of 
Washington, D. C.) a utility was au- 
thorized by a regulatory body to increase 
depreciation accruals based on “Increased 
use of the Company’s property due to the 
war emergency conditions and the lack 
of experienced personnel and materials 
for repair and maintenance.” We believe 
this is basically sound. 

Also, in the case of natural gas com- 
panies, heavy depletion of the natural 
resource to meet war time loads is ad- 
vancing the retirement date not only of 
the acreage and wells, but also of the 
well and field lines serving those wells. 

For those companies which have been 
accruing property reserves on a time or 
fixed amount basis, a review of their 
operations would appear desirable. On 
the other hand, those companies whose 
accruals have been made on the basis of 
a percentage of gross or units of sales or 
deliveries automatically provide extra 
amounts due to increased usage. 

Where increases in accruals appear 
necessary it is believed desirable to han- 
dle these in the same manner as any other 
adjustment in normal reserve provisions. 
The measurement of the required in- 
crease would appear to be best accom- 
plished by relating the operation in what 
may be deemed a normal year to in- 
creased operation in the war years and 
the application of the resulting percent-, 
age against that portion of the total ac- 
crual provided for the equipment with 
such moving parts. 
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Probably the most involved plant prob- 
lem is that of obsolescence. Here there 
would seem to be no adequate yardstick, 
yet, as in other types of industry, some of 
our equipment will undoubtedly become 
obsolete prematurely. Again, we believe 
this must be given consideration, not as a 
special reserve, but again in the current 
accruals for property reserve. The 
amount of the required increase must 
necessarily be only an educated guess 
and might best be based on an engineer- 
ing estimate of the effect of known or 
probable developments on each individ- 
ual property. 

In the matter of retirement of facil- 
ities constructed essentially for the war 
effort and which will not be continued 
as operating properties after the war 
program has been concluded, it is as- 
sumed the company has been reimbursed 
either by the Government or the custom- 
er and no special consideration is re- 
quired. Of this type of property there 
remain only those facilities for which 
War Necessity Certificates have been 
granted and which will continue in oper- 
ation after the war either at full or par- 
tial capacity. 

Where property is expected to be con- 
tinued at full capacity with the possibil- 
ity that older units may be retired after 
the war, consideration should be given to 
accelerating the rate of depreciation on 
the older equipment, so that adequate 
reserves will be provided for their retire- 
ment. 


Where property is to be continued in 
use at partial capacity, consideration 
should be given to accruals based on the 
relationship of estimated subsequent op- 
erations to operations during the war. 

It must be recognized that the taking 
of full amortization for tax purposes 
within a five-year period on properties 
which will be continued in operation in- 
definitely results primarily in the shift- 
ing of taxes from current years to future 
years. Tax savings based on such 
amortization may be retained in surplus 
or credited to a reserve for post-war ad- 
justments, as individual circumstances 
may dictate, but in connection with the 
future declaration of dividends it is be- 
lieved that consideration should be given 
to such possible future tax requirements. 
This is, of course, a subject of much con- 
troversy at this time, and there are those 
who will not agree with the Committee’s 
views. 

There is one remaining plant problem 
worthy of consideration, but it is not one 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Holding Customer Good-Will 
in the War Emergency 


An address before the Tenth Annual Customer Service Meetings, 
Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1943 


OLDING customer good-will 

presupposes already having it. 

If we already have it, how did 
we—all of a sudden—get it? For years 
I have been attending meetings which 
attempted, first, to prove we didn’t have 
it—and then, to show how to go about 
getting it? 

It is my opinion that the Industry has 
gained more customer and public good- 
will in the last two and one-half years 
than in the previous twenty-five. Cus- 
tomer good-will is very decidedly com- 
ing our way. But we have a long way 
to go yet, to have and hold it. 

Good-will is coming our way today 
mainly because power has never been 
“too little or too late.” And again, un- 
der the fearless and far-sighted leader- 
ship of a few operating companies to 
start on, the industry, for the first time 
in its history is vocal nationally, and 
factual to such a degree that even 
celestial constellations in our advertise- 
ments are precise. The Industry was 
ready when the war emergency came be- 
cause of long-range planning and sound 
and efficient engineering and_ business 
management. 


But we commercial men take no 
credit for that, and yet we should and 
could, because the rapid development of 
loads during the past twenty years, 
which made the expansion programs 
Necessary, is one of the most outstand- 
ing sales accomplishments this country 
has ever witnessed. This sales job, un- 
der the leadership of utility commercial 
men, was a united industry job, in which 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 
utilities all coordinated their efforts. 

Today we face a tremendous responsi- 
bility and an unparalelled opportunity 
to weld to ourselves with bands of pure 
steel the good will of our regular cus- 
tomers. 

It is certainly our biggest opportunity 
—it may be our last. We must recog- 
nize that opportunities exist now for in- 
Creasing customer appreciation and 
friendship for our business that may 
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never be ours again. On the other hand, 
if we maintain a complacent and self- 
satisfied attitude and rest on our pres- 
ent laurels, then ill-will may follow on 
the heels of our present gains. 

We of the Commercial Departments 
and all those members of our organiza- 
tions who contact customers in any busi- 
ness capacity have the responsibility to 
make sure that this does not happen. 
We must recognize that the least bit of 
help we give our customers today, when 
they are generally shunned by others, is 
worth many times that given in normal 
times when everybody else is competing 
with us and catering to our customers. 


Contemplation of this dual responsi- 
bility and opportunity brings vividly be- 
fore us that the responsibility cannot be 
discharged and the opportunity cannot 
be grasped in fine words alone. We must 
first of all 

—Do something about it, and then 

—Tell the world what we're doing 
and what we've done. 

The answer to the doing is real, 
active and aggressive Customer Service, 
and the answer to the telling is the 
proper, intelligent use of every applicable 
advertising medium at our disposal. 
Both are kinds of jobs that you com- 
mercial executives have been doing— 
both are kinds of jobs that you, and you 
alone, are fully capable of doing. It’s a 
job that merits and requires your best 
leadership ability in order that others in 
your companies not under your direction 
will be stimulated and encouraged to be- 
come active ambassadors of good-will in 
their customer contacts. 

Let’s first look carefully into this 
thing called Customer Service. It’s a 
term that is loosely used. In our com- 
pany and in many other utility com- 
panies, it was used to designate the func- 
tion of the man who connected and dis- 
connected the customer’s service switch. 
When the switch was closed and the 
paper work completed, the official Cus- 
tomer Service job was completed for 
that particular customer. 


Now I do not even mean to insinuate 
that that’s where our service to the cus- 
tomer ever stopped, but what I do wish 
to stress with all the power at my com- 
mand is the fact that it took a global 
war to drive home to most of us that 
Customer Service is the right name for 
one of the most important jobs in the 
company; the over-all customer job, 
rather than for the one little—but im- 
portant—incident of closing a  cus- 
tomer’s switch. 

All Commercial Executives, of neces- 
sity, are figuratively standing with faces 
toward the Customer. Behind you and 
backing you up, as you are them, are 
those executives who perform the in- 
ternal operations of your companies. 
They, of necessity, again, are standing 
with their faces toward the company. 
There is a vital and fundamental dif- 
ference in these points of view. The 
first is essentially Customer conscious; 
the latter is essentially Company con- 
scious. 

This difference is not in any way due 
to personalities. There is a wide dif- 
ference in the character of the two re- 
sponsibilities. This difference in the 
viewpoints of departmental heads is es- 
sential to the success of the company and 
is, naturally and inevitably, carried to 
every job in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Since this is so, jobs that are es- 
sentially Customer Service jobs should 
not be functions of a department which 
is predominantly an internal operations 
department, and vice versa. Broadly 
speaking, Customer Service includes all 
the routine business functions which 
have to do with negotiations with indi- 
vidual customers or groups of cus- 
tomers; with applications and contracts 
for service; with settlement of com- 
plaints and collection of bills; with 
explanation of rates and, in normal 
times, with the promotion of the widest 
possible use of electricity; with the de- 
velopment and maintenance of dealers, 
and the stimulation of all sales allies and 
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all other sales functions. Customer 
Service includes all company functions 
which have to do with the proper and 
efficient application and utilization of 
electricity all the way from the most 
humble cottage to the largest industrial 
plant, army cantonment or navy yard. 

When the war broke and P-46 came, 
utilities cooperated wholeheartedly and 
almost immediately stopped promotion 


and the sale of expanded loads. Com- 
mercial departments were “stream- 
lined.” Men and women in sales de- 


partments—experts in the science and 
art of Customer Service—were inducted 
or volunteered into the military service, 
or were encouraged to seek employment 
elsewhere primarly because the attitude 
generally assumed was that the Com- 
mercial Department now “had nothing 
to sell.””, Not more than a hand-full re- 
mained. Even in normal times, the per- 
sonal customer contacts of these sales- 
minded company representatives were 
but a small percentage of the total cus- 
tomer contacts. Today they are even a 
much smaller percentage and, conse- 
quently, their individual effectiveness 
must be multiplied and amplified in 
every practical way and by every pos- 
sible means. 

This, I believe, can best be done by 
first seeing, and then taking every ad- 
vantage of the emergency conditions, 
bearing clearly in mind that the best 
way to take this advantage is to do every- 
thing humanly possible along the lines 
for which we are best trained, and con- 
sequently, best suited to help win the 
war. 


First of all, our big customer—the 
biggest customer we have or ever had— 
Uncle Sam—must be and is being ade- 
quately served. Our war _ industries 
must be and are being adequately served 
and serviced. But I am thinking more, 
right now, about our regular customers 
—the millions of homes and small stores 
and commercial establishments. I am 
thinking of the billions of dollars’ worth 
of ranges, refrigerators, waffle irons and 
toasters, percolators and roasters, irons 
and ironers. I am thinking as never be- 
fore of the dependence of Americans and 
American homes on these appliances for 
their health and safety and general wel- 
fare. I am thinking, too, as Mr. Harry 
T. Rohs, pointed out in the Wall Street 
Journal, that: 

“Some 400,000 electric refrigerators, 
some 500,000 washing machines, 4000 
oil burners, 35,000 ironers and 65,000 
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ranges normally would go out of ser- 
vice this year . . . the utility industry 

. . can see a loss of forty-one and a 
quarter million dollars in revenue this 
year alone, if the normal 10 per cent 
mortality in appliances is not checked.” 

Certainly, there is a challenge and an 
opportunity because to check this mor- 
tality, we must surmount what, to many, 
may seem insurmountable differences: 

—severe shortages of repair parts and 
materials ; 

—increasing shortages of experienced 
repairmen ; 

—shortage of transportation; 

—mortality in repair dealers 
to mention only a few. 


Aggressive and creative utility Com- 
mercial men are meeting these difficul- 
ties all over the nation with their well 
planned and timely Maintenance and 
Repair Programs. They have truly be- 
come the expediters of good service and 
the exponents of good will by sharing 
the customer’s problems and then solv- 
ing them in one way or another, so that 
the job is satisfactorily done in the 
shortest possible time and at the least 
possible cost and inconvenience to the 
customer. 

The Institute’s Appliance and Mainte- 
nance Committee under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. M. R. Rodger, through its 
reports and supplements, proves the fact. 
Even prior to July, 1942, 53 per cent of 
the companies contacted had organized 
plans then in force. The general pat- 
tern of these plans includes: 

Sustained advertising and publicity on 
the proper use and care of appliances to 
make them last longer and the inspec- 
tion for and prompt attention to minor 
repairs to stave off major repairs requir- 
ing parts and critical materials. Such 
advertising utilizes all available practical 
media. 

Companies with active Dealer Co- 
ordinators assist dealers: 

—to establish repair departments and 
to secure other available lines of mer- 
chandise ; 

—to obtain repair parts and materials; 

—by establishing for dealers a cen- 
tral complete file of all manufacturers’ : 
service manuals; 

—by encouraging dealers, through 
prizes, to permit publication in the dealer 
house organ of their ingenious repair ex- 
pedients, for the benefit of others; 

—in making or training repair men 
and repair women, through organizing 
appliance repair courses in existing trade 
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schools or for groups of dealers; 

—by urging customers to turn in ap- 
pliances beyond repair for salvage sale 
to dealers to recover usable parts; 

—by establishing in offices of small 
districts Service Stations where cus- 
tomers may bring in small appliances to 
be turned over to dealers for repair. 

There is a tremendous quantity of 
duplicate or no longer used appliances in 
homes, which can replace sorely needed 
equipment beyond repair in other homes. 
To utilize these “excess stores,” com- 
panies have established Trading Posts 
in each office, where customers may 
register to Sell, Buy or Trade appli- 
ances. Newspaper advertisements with 
“‘tear-off coupons” publicize this service. 
For similar utilization of heavy idle com- 
mercial equipment an Idle Equipment 
Survey makes its availability known to 
dealers and customers who may need it. 

On all Residential and Commercial 
interviews by Commercial Department 
representatives, appliances may be 
checked, minor repairs and adjustments 
made, and instructions given on the 
proper care and use of equipment. 

Most certainly, this activity is a real 
and sorely needed Customer Service 
which will earn and gain customer good- 
will that will “stick to our ribs.” It is 
a big job, worthy of our best efforts 
and many of our companies’ dollars. 

Incidentally, properly done, it will 
save a major part of the forty-one and 
a quarter million dollars in revenue that 
may otherwise be lost. It requires 
trained men and women—it is a sales 
job of the first water. 

And yet this is by no means the only 
opportunity that is knocking on the 
door of Commercial Departments that 
will help weld those pure steel bands of 
Customer good-will, by doing our best to 
help win the war. 


Our business is in the kitchen of every 
home where the nation’s food supply is 
preserved and prepared for American 
tables. Our:Home Service activities can 
be and are being adjusted to war-time 
conditions. In the Institute’s Home 
Service Committee report, made under 
the dynamic direction of Fern Snyder 
of Georgia Power Company, are 39 
pages jammed full of exchanged infor- 
mation. Every company reporting indi- 
cates wholehearted cooperation with the 
National Nutrition Program by active 
participation in state, district and county 
organizations. 

One company has organized 138 Nu- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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The Fiction of Public Ownership 


By Isabel Paterson 


A chapter from The God of Machine, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Reprinted 
with permission of author and publisher. Copyright 1943 by Isabel Paterson. 


S language is the faculty which dis- 
A tinguishes man from the lower 
animals, it is also a ready index 
to the intellectual level of cultures and 
persons. The confusion and vagueness of 
terms always found in collectivist theo- 
ries is not accidental; it is a reversion to 
the mental and verbal limitations of the 
primitive society it advocates, the inabil- 
ity to think in abstract terms. This de- 
fect is strikingly evident in the collectiv- 
ist arguments concerning property. 
Property is ownership. Things which 
nobody owns are not property; they are 
merely objects in nature. Perhaps the 
most senseless phrase ever coined even by 
a collectivist is that of Proudhon: “All 
property is theft.” It is indeed remark- 
able in its own way, for the variety of 
errors compressed into such brief utter- 
ance; in four words it confuses objects, 
acts, attributes, moral values, and rela- 
tions, as if they were interchangeable. 
Theft presupposes rightful ownership. 
An object must be property before it can 
be stolen. 


Savages and collectivists are notably 
ignorant of the severely logical branch 
of language, which is mathematics. The 
savage does not go beyond simple addi- 
tion and subtraction of digits. The col- 
lectivist may learn formulas by rote, but 
cannot grasp the principle of their appli- 
cation to physical phenomena. He will 
reckon upon processes and results which 
could be obtained only from a factor he 
has theoretically excluded from the prob- 
lem he is proposing to solve. “Fhe prob- 
lem is to define the conditions necessary 
to a productive society. They must an- 
swer to the world of physical reality; 
nothing may be assumed to exist in 
physical reality which does not so exist; 
nor may any aspect of physical phenom- 
ena be excluded which will inevitably 
enter into the conditions in reality. But 
when the collectivist rejects private prop- 
erty from his theoretic economy, he ex- 
cludes those aspects of material phe- 
nomena which mathematics recognizes 
by the third dimension. “The three di- 
mensions of a body, or of ordinary space, 
are length, breadth and thickness; a sur- 


face has only two dimensions; a line only 
one.”” With the third dimension, cubic 
measure is possible ; and the construction 
becomes capable of solid content. It 
would never have been possible to con- 
ceive of measure abstractly without the 
previous reality and concept of a unit of 
measure. The unit of measure of phys- 
ical energy is established from solids, in 
terms of time, space, and mass resistance 
or displacement (gravity). Real phys- 
ical energy cannot exist except in a three- 
dimensional world, nor without its real 
existence could it have been conceived 
abstractly. 


Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time. This is the rea- 
son why private property belongs to man 
as a creative being (a right both natural 
and divine). Individual ownership an- 
swers exactly to the conditions of physical 
phenomena. Public ownership is ficti- 
tious; its verbal terms do not correspond 
to reality, to the properties of physical 
objects and the conditions of time and 
space. A number of persons may reside 
in the same house, but only by allotment 
of objects in space and time to each, 
either specifically or by precedence. No- 
body could live in a house if the general 
public were assumed to have the right 
to go in and out, to sit in the chairs, sleep 
in the beds, cook in the kitchen. ‘Ten 
men may be legally equal owners of one 
field, but none of them can get any good 
of it unless its occupancy and use is 
allotted among them by measures of time 
and space. No agreement can obviate 
this necessity. If all ten wished to do 
exactly the same thing at the same time 
in the same spot, it would be physically 
impossible, whether they agreed or not. 
Private group ownership necessarily re- 
solves into management by one person, 
with division of the product, and ulti- 
mate recourse to division of the actual 
property, in case of irreconcilable dis- 
agreement. 

Theoretically, public property belongs 
to everybody equally, indivisibly, and 
simultaneously, which is absurd; if this 
assumption were applied, the result 
would be that any person presenting him- 


self to use the property could be asked: 
“Are you everybody?” and he would be 
bound to reply: “No”; while he could 
not assert any claim to use any particular 
division of the property. The actual use 
of public property by the public is there- 
fore limited to approximately two dimen- 
sional conditions, in which cubic measure, 
or solids, need not be taken into account, 
so that a man is regarded as a point in a 
line which is divisible into an infinite 
number of points; and with any number 
of lines intersecting without interference, 
on a plane surface. Thus it is practicable 
—whether or not it is necessary or ad- 
visable—to make roads public property, 
because the use of a road is to traverse 
it. Though the user does in fact occupy 
a given space at a given moment, the 
duration is negligible, so that there is no 
need to take time and space into account 
except by negation, a prohibition: the 
passenger is not allowed to remain as of 
right indefinitely on any one spot in the 
road. The same rule applies to parks 
and public buildings. The arrangement 
is sufficiently practicable in those con- 
ditions to admit the fiction of “public 
ownership.” To be sure, even in the use 
of a road, if too many members of the 
public try to move along it at once, the 
rule reverts to first come, first served 
(allotment in time and space), or the 
authorities may close the road. The pub- 
lic has not the essential property right 
of continuous and final occupancy. 


“Public property” which is used for 
other purposes than transit is not avail- 
able to the public at all in any way. Part 
of the Executive Mansion is open to the 
public for transit part of the time; but 
the conditions were pointedly expressed 
when two children wandered into the 
building without permission and in- 
truded into the forbidden space. The 
wife of the Chief Executive deemed it 
advisable to print a warning that such 
conduct was ‘unsafe; the children might 
have been shot by a guard. “Public do- 
main’ which is leased for revenue is used 
by the lessees as private persons; and the 
rent is not distributed to members of the 
public; it is used by officials. Whatever 
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“public” property admits of tenure in 
occupancy, or bears usufruct, officials 
occupy it or consume the usufruct, while 
the public pays the upkeep. ‘Public util- 
ities” are not available to the public as 
owners. Any citizen who wishes to ob- 
tain electricity from a municipal plant 
must pay out of his private resources for 
the measured quantity of electricity he 
gets. He is not the owner; an owner 
does not have to buy the product of his 
own property. At the same time, a citi- 
zen who does not use any electricity is 
nevertheless charged indirectly with a 
fraction of the upkeep in taxes, though 
he cannot exercise any property rights 
whatever in the plant. He can’t even go 
into the premises of right, which is the 
first prerogative of an owner. 


Public property then admits of use by 
the public only in transit, not for pro- 
duction, exchange, consumption, or for 
security as standing ground. Where all 
property is “public,” under Communism, 
government ownership, the officials ap- 
propriate to their personal use whatever 
they like, with funds for upkeep; while 
the public exists perpetually in the con- 
dition of passengers on a road, having no 
right to remain in any one spot or to 
use any object; all the activities of mem- 
bers of the public must be by permission 
or compulsion. 

It is impossible to imagine any prac- 
tical method by which the use or the 
product of any kind of productive prop- 
erty whatever can be made available to 
“the public” as such. ‘Though anyone 
who comes along may use a road (unless 
it gets jammed), it is not possible to de- 
vise any means by which anyone who 
comes along can help himself to elec- 
tricity, or for the matter of that to pota- 
toes, as a member of the public, “‘accord- 
ing to his needs.” The phrase has no 
application to reality in a productive 
society. It is an idea limited to the con- 
ditions of wild nature, in which primitive 
man lives on whatever he can catch or 
pick up in the way of game, berries. 
fish, or insects.* 

The collectivist is incapable of under- 
standing this because his concept of the 
“collective” has no dimensions. The 
society founded on private property is 
organized for a man of three dimensions, 
occupying a space of his own in a world 
of three dimensions, through which en- 


*Even in a hunting economy, where a good 
kill of game ‘is distributed among the members of 
the tribe, it is the individual hunter who gives it 
for distribution, and his own propertv right is 

ved in that he keeps for himself the portion 
he prefers. 
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ergy flows in action and is put to use 
for production. The collectivist society 
is “planned” for a world of two dimen- 
sions, in which nothing is conceived as 
occupying space or causing displacement. 
Man is conceived to be everywhere at 
once and nowhere in particular, in the 
collective. The concept is that of a 
world and a society in which there is no 
energy, neither kinetic nor static. 


But since in reality every object must 
occupy three-dimensional space, and mov- 
ing objects do cause displacement, when- 
ever communists seize the political power 
to try their alleged experiment, Com- 
munism is always said to be still in the 
future, never in the present. ‘The pres- 
ent is described as ‘‘a period-of transi- 
tion.” The commonsense of colloquial 
speech recognizes the facts, with the ad- 
vent of collectivism, when people com- 
plain that they are being “pushed 
around.” 

Perhaps the collectivist has a dim no- 
tion of his logical difficulty with the no- 
dimensional collective ; for all collectivist 
theories begin with the assumption of a 
productive machinery and system taken 
over from the society of private prop- 
erty and personal enterprise. Collectivists 
must feel, though they do not acknowl- 
edge it, that their hypothetical society is 
non-productive, for production creates its 
own means of production. ‘To obscure 
this difficulty, they lay stress on distribu- 
tion and consumption as the crux of their 
schemes. But still they cannot imagine 
any practical method which approximates 
to their promise; they can only offer a 
paper copy of the forms of distribution 
devised by the society of private prop- 
erty, while eliminating the moral and 
physical relations which made _ those 
forms workable. That is, they must use 
quantitative measure for goods, and of 
time for labor (measures unnecessary to 
the savage living on the bounty of na- 
ture) ; and a medium of exchange. But 
they deny the. right of the owner and 
producer to his property and product. In 
so doing, they necessarily deny the right 
of a man to his own labor, which is to 
say, to his own person. All collective so- 
cieties demand forced labor. With this 
there can be no true exchange, but only 
expropriation and doles. 

Collectivists use the word “right” but 
never in any context which corresponds 
with reality, and is capable of specific 
application. By the Marxist theory, of 
course they ought not to use the word 
“right” at all, for Dialectical Material- 
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ism is deterministic; therefore it admits 
no right nor wrong. The use of speech 
is communication, but Marxists use 
words with the intent of causing con- 
fusion; yet they assume that a produc- 
tive society, which depends primarily on 
exact communication, can be organized 
after they have destroyed that means. In 
this they revert below savagery, and 
even below the animal level. They have 
got down to the premise of mere mech- 
anism. Cogs in a machine need no 
language. 

Thus collectivists talk of civil rights 
in a collective society, where in fact civil 
rights cannot exist because there is no 
place in which they can be exercised and 
no materials on which they can take ef- 
fect. How can a man speak freely if 
there is no spot on which he and his 
audience have the right to stand? How 
can he practice his religion if he has no 
right to own a religious edifice, or to his 
own person? How is a free press to 
exist if the materials are not in private 
ownership? With state ownership, noth- 
ing can be done except by command or 
permission. A slave is under command 
and permission. He is not free. 


Collectivists talk frequently of “the 
right to work.” What does that connote 
in terms of physical reality? In a free 
society, any man has by nature the right 
to work. No one may force him to 
work; nor may anyone stop him from 
working on his own property or in con- 
tract with another. But if he has no 
property, or not enough to yield him a 
livelihood, he must seek employment 
from others. It is never within the work- 
er’s power to exact his own terms in full, 
anymore than he can find in nature 
everything as he would have it; but 
since the employer must need to hire 
labor (else he would not be at the 
trouble), there is a basis for bargaining 
and agreement. If neither is willing to 
meet the other’s terms or to compromise, 
each may look elsewhere, to another pos- 
sible employer or workman. But it is 
said that the workman without property 
(land) is in more urgent need than the 
prospective employer; he cannot afford 
to wait, hold out a length of time for 
his terms, as the employer can. (It is not 
conceded in theory that employers go 
broke, though they certainly do in fact; 
it is rather assumed that they can sit 
tight forever if they choose.) Therefore, 
because land exists in nature and all the 
raw materials of production are of natu- 
ral origin, it is said that if a man cannot 
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demand and receive employment at a 
living wage as of right, his natural right 
to work has been denied. 

But is there any imaginable produc- 
tion economy in which the contingency 
of unemployment will not occur with 
much harsher terms attached to it? 

Certainly in a savage nomadic society, 
the raw resources of nature are directly 
available to every man (as to the lower 
animals), “according to his abilities.” 
But the moment he begins to utilize those 
resources in any manner beyond the abil- 
ities of the lower animals, by making 
weapons or tools, private property in such 
objects is necessarily established. Still, 
any other man can presumably make sim- 
ilar tools from the resources of nature. 
Likewise, when land is brought under 
crude cultivation, marginal to a hunting 
economy—as some North American In- 
dians grew corn at their summer camps 
—there need be no exact boundaries; 
and presumably any person might make 
his own tools and scratch a fresh plot of 
ground. But natural causes bring about 
recurrent famine. The hunter has the 
right to hunt, but he finds no game. Ani- 
mals may devour the corn; there is no 
fence. Buildings are not tight nor dur- 
able; there is no way of storing food. 
Then everybody starves, and that is that. 

With permanent settlements, perma- 
nent landholdings are recognized, in 
regular cultivation. The higher the form 
of production, the more necessary it is 
to fix ownership, and ownership may 
take various forms, by persons or local 
groups or families or other allotments, 
possibly subject to reapportionment. The 
two extremes of property title are gov- 
ernment ownership and individual pri- 
vate property. The question is, by which 
system does a man retain his natural 
rights? 


With group ownership, a man must 
be born or formally admitted as a mem- 
ber of the group, else he has no property 
right. If he has, he may in certain cir- 
cumstances be bound to the soil. Such 
was the feudal system. It was a three 
dimensional concept; a man had a place, 
a right to work on a specific portion of 
land. But he was subject to forced 
labor so many days a year; he had no 
right to change his employment; and he 
had little chance of increasing his pro- 
duction, by improvement of tools. His 
natural rights were severely restricted ; he 
lost mobility and choice. The presumed 
compensation was stability, with a local 
energy circuit of production. But he 
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still suffered recurrent famine, as in a 
state of nature. The feudal system could 
not form the long circuit of energy. A 
runaway from one feudal group could 
find no place in another; he had to seek 
the contract society. Many did, a proof 
of which system they found preferable; 
others bought their freedom. 


With individual private property, 
every man has a natural right to own 
property. He may inherit it or earn the 
price and purchase it. Such acquisition 
is reasonably possible for any able-bodied 
and competent person, in a natural life- 
time, by labor and thrift. When he has 
got it, it is his own, with the usufruct. 
He can try out his own ideas, to improve 
or increase production, build on it for 
income, or otherwise please himself. He 
can accumulate provision for his old age 
or against vicissitudes of any kind. Fur- 
ther, in the contract society, if he has 
special abilities in mangement, or crea- 
tive ideas, he can obtain capital on credit, 
with no guarantee on his part except 
honesty of conduct, and repayment if the 
project succeeds, the owner of the capital 
taking the financial risk of failure, while 
the borrower has a chance of consider- 
able gain, and of knowing that he has 
earned it fairly by increasing production. 
These are the advantages peculiar to in- 
dividual private property. 

Then let the case against private prop- 
erty, its possible disadvantages, be stated 
with the utmost rigor, as its possible 
worst. Many persons may have inherited 
no property, nor yet have had time to 
accumulate any from their earnings, be- 
fore encountering hard times. True 
that some might have had the chance, 
and neglected it; but it is never true 
that all the unemployed had that previ- 
ous chance. Some are young; others 
worked productively but met with sick- 
ness or loss. And even the imprudent 
cannot be deemed to have forfeited their 
natural rights. That opportunity may 
recur in the future does not soften the 
immediate pangs of want. Part of the 
lifetime of such persons will be a period 
of hardship, which may seem rather 
worse because others are more fortunate 
by no effort on their part. 

But is it true that the unemployed are 
in this condition because they are denied 
access to the land? 

In Europe, during modern times, prac- 
tically all the usable land was owned. 
There was no wild land to which an 
unemployed man could have “access”; 
and the owners of land were unlikely to 
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permit the unemployed to use it rent 
free. But in the United States, there 
was never a day, in “hard times,” when 
the unemployed could not have had “ac- 
cess” to wild land, or even to owned 
land which the owner would have let 
them use for production. Yet in hard 
times men did not go into the wilderness. 
The statement that the land frontier took 
up the slack of unemployment during in- 
dustrial depressions is a wholecloth false- 
hood. On the contrary, the frontier was 
settled from the capitalist production 
overflow of good times. During hard 
times men withdrew from the frontier, 
even abandoning homesteads, and turned 
back toward the areas of more advanced 
development, the towns and industrial 
regions. They looked for wage jobs. 

So it is said that the unemployed are 
denied ‘‘access to the means of produc- 
tion,” which includes the land. But the 
means of production of an industrial 
economy are not to be found ready made 
in nature. The man who wants employ- 
ment then requires something more than 
his original natural right. He requires 
the use of the tools, accumulated capital, 
and organization of a high productive 
economy, to apply to the resources of 
nature. 


But this definition still does not cover 
the whole difficulty. The owners of in- 
dustrial property occasionally run at a 
loss, to keep up their plan and business 
connections for the future. In the 
United States, during times of stress, 
many employers would certainly be glad 
if they could run in full employment for 
the time being at the bare cost of mate- 
rials, maintenance, and wages of labor 
and management. Dividends can wait, 
and often are deferred. But if an idle 
plant, including even a stock of raw ma- 
terials, were handed over to unemployed 
workers, thus giving them free “‘access 
to the means of production,” the workers 
would be unable to get continued pro- 
duction out of it, to pay for their labor, 
because that depends on continued ex- 
change at a profit; they could only use 
up the stock and stop work. 

Then the unemployed man in a pri- 
vate property economy has not lost his 
natural rights, and is suffering no greater 
hazard or privation than he would in a 
state of nature. He is free to quest for 
what he needs, but it is scarce for the 
time being, hard to find. Would he be 
willing to return to a state of nature as 
preferable? No. His refusal is rational. 
The hazard has in fact been greatly re- 
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duced; for the United States, the one 
great free economy the world has ever 
developed, has never known famine, al- 
though the Indians in the same territory 
were subject to it. There is no loss, but 
net gain. The hardship of the unem- 
ployed man is not that he has been 
denied his natural rights, but that for 
the time being he is not provided with 
something he did not have in nature. 
But what he lacks cannot be defined 
merely as access to the land or to the 
means of production; it is an immediate 
connection on the long circuit of energy. 


The gravamen of the collectivist com- 
plaint is that in hard times, there are 
goods undistributed, productive machin- 
ery standing idle, and men in want of 
work and goods. Though the goods are 
in fact rapidly distributed, at a loss to 
the owners if need be, and productive 
employment resumed, this is not deemed 
to constitute an optimum for a working 
system, allowing for possibilities of im- 
provement in its specific operation to get 
better results along the same main line. 
Then the real accusation against private 
capitalism must be that it does slow 
down occasionally ; breaks and stoppages 
occur along the line. It does not func- 
tion with absolute, unvarving, mathe- 
matical regularity to supply everybody’s 
wants continuously and unfailingly and 
without exception, regardless of the in- 
finite risks of human fallibility, moral 
and intellectual. 

The collectivist promises an organiza- 
tion that will never break down even 
temporarily. He insists that. he has the 
plan of the perfect, “automatic” ma- 
chine. On its own terms, this theory is 
insane. If reduced to specifications, it 
must be like the wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay, in which every material, part, and 
detail was exactly as strong as every 
other item, so that no part could break 
down. The imaginary One-Hoss Shay 
did wear out, but all at once, complete- 
ly, in utter disintegration. The collectiv- 
ist absolute government is expected to 
“wither away” and disappear in the same 
manner; but although the government 
‘is the only specific form the collectivist 
has in view, he insists that on its dissolu- 
tion there will be some other kind of 
organization to take its place automat- 
ically, he can’t say exactly what—the 
proposal trails off into incoherencies and 
mutterings of revelations to be made 
later. 

‘There is just one more alleged objec- 
tion advanced by the collectivist, his final 
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argument, against private property. It is 
said that after a given stage of capital- 
istic development there will necessarily 
and always be more men seeking em- 
ployment than there will be jobs; there- 
fore the workman will have no real 
power to bargain and get a fair wage, 
but must take whatever the employer 
offers. This is a variant by reversal of 
the Malthusian theory. Malthus thought 
there was a “law” by which population 
tends to increase faster than production, 
so that workers must be forever “‘press- 
ing against subsistence” (as animals 
might in nature)—nothing but immedi- 
ate limitation of population could rem- 
edy the evil. Theoretically, of course, 
the world could be overpopulated, be- 
yond what its natural resources could 
support; but Malthus was arguing par- 
ticularly about the problem of poverty 
with a going productive system in a 
world which still had plenty of unoccu- 
pied space. Now his supposed law does 
operate in a collectivist economy, because 
that economy will not admit improve- 
ment in the means of production; hence 
collectivist societies have legitimized in- 
fanticide in the past. Although Malthus 
lived during the period when industrial 
production was getting under way, he 
seems to have fallen into an arithmetical 
catch, like the fallacy of Achilles and 
the tortoise; or else he thought produc- 
tion had already reached or almost 
reached its highest capacity, and could 
be so figured. Anyhow, the collectivists 
were forced to admit that production had 
refuted Malthus, increasing prodigiously, 
vear by year. Then they had to say that 
the trouble was “overproduction”; the 
workingman would work himself out of 
a job pretty soon; This theory has 
evoked the phrase “technological unem- 
ployment,” which is said to be caused by 
mechanical improvements in the means 
of production. That is, if a machine is 
invented by which one man can do the 
work previously done by ten men, it 
must put nine men permanently out of 
employment. It sounds plausible, but is 


it true? 


Malthus imagined a fixed limit of pro- 
ductive capacity per person, an arbitrary 
quantity. (He must have had that in 
view. for there certainly is a limit to the 
number of children any adult can bring 
into the world.) The collectivist, with 
the theory of “technological unemploy- 
ment,” assumes a fixed number of jobs. 
another arbitrary quantity. In the feudal 
system there was such a fixed number of 
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jobs, established by allotments of land in 
a given area, and ratified by the feudal 
lord and the community. This condition 
did not have to be stated in theory, it 
was factual and inevitable in the circum- 
stances; but unhappily it has been car- 
ried over into theorizing on free enter- 
prise, in which it has no meaning. In 
feudalism, the specific limitation on the 
number of jobs might stretch or shrink 
a little, but it was fairly constant. 

No such rule can be applied -or even 
imagined as applicable to a private capital 
free enterprise system, if the facts are 
examined. 


In the free economy, there can be no 
fixed number of jobs, not for one minute. 
Employment, production, and consump- 
tion in a free enterprise society cannot be 
figured on the same ratios or relations as 
are assumed by collectivists (which have 
in fact obtained in collectivist societies). 
The ancient collectivist societies assumed 
that a given number of persons could 
produce a given quantity of goods; which 
could then of course be divided pro rata. 
(What it always came down to in prac- 
tice was bare subsistence.) Then if all 
the available land or materials were in 
production, the maximum number of jobs 
were filled; somebody would have to be 
put out of a job before another could be 
taken on. And if an extra quantity were 
produced, on total reckoning, for the 
given quantity of labor, it would dimin- 
ish to that extent the demand (necessity ) 
for labor. Theoretically, it would put 
somebody out of employment. This 
reckoning is really made on a strict sub- 
sistence basis, in which “consumption” 
is just what people eat and wear. 

But in a free enterprise economy, in- 
creased production increases the number 
of jobs. It might be said that one job 
creates another, which is true as far as 
it goes, but open to misinterpretation; 
for only productive employment does 
that. If aman were paid to pick up peb- 
bles on the beach and throw them into 
the ocean, it would be just the same as 
if he were in a “government job,” or on 
the dole; the producers have to supply 
his subsistence with no return, thus pre- 
venting the normal increase of jobs. Put- 
ting the unemployed on the dole does 
not increase “purchasing power.” The 
dole divides up whatever is already in 
production. “Purchasing power,” per se, 
is exchange. Increasing production does 
increase “purchasing power,” and there- 
fore creates jobs. 

Are there fewer men employed in the 
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great steel industry than there were in 
hand forging? Or in rail and motor 
transport than in wagon and pack trans- 
port? Or in the building trade with 
steamshovels, concrete mixers, and so 
forth, than in handicraft building? No. 
The real result is not only that people 
have more tools, larger houses, and travel 
more, which must tend to maintain em- 
ployment—they also want and have 
things they never had before. Motor 
cars need tires, roads, gasoline; houses 
are equipped with new conveniences ; 
when people travel they want hotels, 
amusements, more clothes—all of which 
means the creation of more jobs, new 
jobs. 

Nothing increases the number of jobs 
so rapidly as labor-saving machinery, be- 
cause it releases wants theretofore un- 
known, by permitting leisure. In a pre- 
industrial economy, jobs are made by 
simple division of labor; acquired skill 
and organization permit some economy 
of effort; but on the whole people liter- 
ally have not enough surplus energy to 
want much. What does any person who 
is thoroughly fatigued want? The an- 
swer is just nothing. And if he works 
very long hours, he has no time either, 
to use what he might conceivably want. 
by conserving human bodily energy, mul- 
tiplying the production from a given 
expenditure of muscular strength, the 
free economy enables men to want things 
which are unimaginable in a state of na- 
ture. 


Here is a strange exemption of human 
organization from the general implica- 
tions of the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. Physical energy manifested 
through inanimate mechanism—gasoline 
introduced into a motor car, electricity 
in a vacuum cleaner—does not cause that 
mechanism to want, or require, either 
more or less than a given quantity, 
known beforehand, which it can accom- 
modate, of which a fixed percentage will 
be “lost” in transmission, and the rest 
will go through to perform a measured 
task. A man can absorb only a limited 
quantity of physical energy in food, but 
at the level of well-being his wants in- 
crease progressively and incalculably for 
other things: and he himself is capable 
of creating devices to augment his energy 
and then to put it in use for his novel 
purposes. His circuit is intrinsically dif- 
ferent from any specific circuit composed 
wholly of inanimate materials. Strictly 
quantitative mechanical calculation, by 
ratio or number, cannot be applied be- 
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forehand to human free productive or- 
ganization as a whole. 

The free enterprise system starts cor- 
rectly with a concept, corresponding to 
reality, of a three-dimensional man in a 


_ three-dimensional world, having free 


will, the moral capacity for contract; 
therefore it predicates individual private 
property, by which he may secure his 
own place, from which point his relations 
in time and space are left to agreement 
and self-adjustment. The economic 
sphere is reserved from the static political 
clutch, because it is understood that the 
quantity of production and changes of 
position are not calculable in advance. 


The collectivist theory starts with a 
no-dimensional man in a no-dimensional 
collective and a two-dimensional world, 
excluding private property, yet it assumes 
three-dimensional production and divi- 
sion of the product. It is impossible to 
elucidate the innumerable contradictions 
implicit in this muddle. The collectivist 
doesn’t even try to work out a practical 
system of his own, consonant to his 
theories; he merely goes back to barbar- 
ism for distribution by edict, while at the 
same time he says he will use the pro- 
ductive machinery of free enterprise, 
which in fact can operate only by the in- 
ductive pull of distribution by free ex- 
change. 

In arguing against free enterprise cap- 
italism, the collectivist always adopts the 
false assumption of a fixed number of 
jobs in that system. Conversely, in argu- 
ing for collectivism, he always assumes 
that there will be as many jobs as there 
are workers. The government will make 
the jobs. 

The one definite and unequivocal stip- 
ulation of the collectivist is that all prop- 
erty shall be in government ownership 
for the collective. In that case, everyone 
must ask for work from the government; 
and no one can have any resources 
which would enable him to make better 
terms by waiting. Neither is there any 
other employer to whom the worker 
might apply. 

In free enterprise, the jobs are spon- 
taneously created by the productive sys- 
tem. The person who wants to work is 
hired directly by the person who wants 
work done, each being free to seek the 
other; each is interested personally in 
the benefit. (If it is said that a contractor 
hires men to do some work someone else 
wants done, it is still a fact that the 
contractor also wants the work done, for 
his own benefit.) Every want operates 
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directly to stimulate a supply; every 
supply is a stimulus to discover a want. 
(Supply creates demand as much as de- 
mand brings out supply.) Throughout 
the longest series of exchanges, every per- 
son has a direct interest in getting the 
goods through, or producing them; so 
that the general sequence creates the long 
circuit of energy, by an unbroken trans- 
mission. 

The collectivist’s theory of inevitable 
“class conflict” in the free economy rests 
on the economic fallacy of the “wages 
fund.” It assumes a fixed quantity to be 
divided between “labor” and “capital,” 
so that neither can get any more except 
at the expense of the other; therefore 
their interests must be diametrically op- 
posed and antagonistic. Certainly indi- 
viduals must always have their separate 
interests; but in the free economy, there 
is nothing to divide until “capital and 
labor” have come to an agreement, hence 
their separate interests draw them to- 
gether. And increased production can 
increase both shares, not one at the ex- 
pense of the other. 


Where the government is the sole em- 
ployer, someone may certainly want to 
work, or want work done, or want a cer- 
tain product; but he is never in direct 
exchange with any other person who has 
a like interest in the transaction. The 
man who wants work must ask the gov- 
ernment for some kind of a job and for 
a portion of the alleged “general” pro- 
duction. “Thus between what he offers 
and what he wants an agency intervenes 
which has no interest in the transaction. 
The immediate incentive is really the 
other way; officials won’t want to be 
bothered by taking on more people for 
whom “jobs” must be “made.’’ Then 
the government distributes the product. 
It is of no interest to the persons em- 
ployed in distribution whether the qual- 
ity is good or not, nor whether the stuff 
is handled for the convenience of either 
the producer or the consumer; because 
neither the producer nor the consumer 
has the power to decide which distributor 
he will patronize, or how much he will 
pay for an article. He must go to what- 
ever depot his ticket indicates, and take 
whatever there is, on the fixed terms; or 
do without; while the persons employed 
in distribution will wish to handle less 
rather than greater quantities. The offi- 
cials will get theirs first and best. 

Yet all these persons must ask the gov- 
ernment for employment all their lives. 
It is idle to demand it as a right, for 
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they have not the least power to enforce 
such a demand. They cannot accumu- 
late materials and land by which to make 
themselves independent; and certainly 
they: cannot pick up any tools offhand 
and go to work upon the first material 
or plot of land they come upon. They 
must ask for everything, day by day, 
hour by hour. 


If it is true that with private property 
some persons, having no property at a 
given time, have no “access” to the land 
or to the means of production, and are 
thus at a disadvantage in seeking employ- 
ment, then under collectivism everybody 
is in that condition. Every workman has 
lost all his natural right, and gained 
absolutely nothing in return. He is still 
subject to famine, and gets at best bare 
subsistence; but he can neither stay in 
one place of right, nor move about of 
right. Long trains of prisoners trans- 
ported in cattle cars to a place where 
they do not wish to go are in the logical 
condition of members of the collective. 

It is specifically against the interest of 
officials in a collective to increase produc- 
tion above bare subsistence level, for “the 
people.” It would only give them more 
bother ; and it would (if consumed) tend 
to increase the energy of the miserable 
population, and make “the people” un- 
ruly.** Even when the interest of the 
officials does call for increased produc- 
tion of war materials (the officials being 
desirous of saving their own necks), the 
need has to be met by importing machin- 
ery and goods at the cost of a reduced 
margin of subsistence, or on credit, a 
debt which will never be paid. 

What power, in what circumstances, 
can the individual have against govern- 
ment? In a free economy, there is a gov- 
ernment of limited powers. Individual 
citizens own the productive property. 
Whether or not it is expressed in a for- 
mal charter, the limitation of the power 
of government is kept in effect by the 
fact that the government must get its 
suplies from the citizens by taxation, and 
the taxation can be kept within limits by 
a proper division of the political agencies 
(checks and balances) and a proper rep- 
resentative system, the representatives 
being obliged to seek re-election. Nobody 





** This is true of all administrations seeking to 
perpetuate their tenure. Robert Owen said he was 
told by “fa veteran diplomat” in 1817 that “‘the 
governing powers of Europe” were aware that sci- 
ence could improve the lot of the human race, so 
they must be against it—‘if the masses became 
well-off and independent, how were the governing 
classes to control them?” The modern method cf 
prevention of general well-being has beer stated. 
“We will tax and tax, and spend and spend, and 
elect and elect.” 
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is presumed to have the right to demand 
employment from the government, be- 
cause it is well understood that govern- 
ment “jobs” are non-productive. How- 
ever, if he has a vote, the citizen without 
property has a means of bribing the gov- 
ernment to make a job for him, by ex- 
propriating the property of another citi- 
zen. Such bribery depends entirely upon 
the ownership of private property by 
other citizens. If the process is carried 
on until all property has been expropri- 
ated or made subject to expropriation, 
no citizen, no voter, has any power left 
against the government, or any bribe to 
offer to the government. 

In the collective, where there is no 
private property, the government owning 
everything and the individual nothing, 
the power of the government is abso- 
lute ; and it is immaterial what claim the 
worker may make, he has no means of 
obtaining it. 

The government certainly can “make 
jobs,” but there is no connection of sup- 
ply and demand, no induction on the 
flow of energy. The only effective de- 
mand is that of officials for what they 
personally want; but as they are under 
no necessity of producing in return, there 
is no exchange; it is simply a net charge 
on forced labor. The circuit of energy 
is cut with every transaction. 


Further, if the no-dimensional con- 
cept of the collective did approximate to 
reality—which is impossible—the “right 
to work” would be utterly meaning- 
less. No part of the collective could act 
without the whole acting in accord. If 
a person is supposed to be only a com- 
ponent of the collective, and one person 
wants to do even one thing, he must 
theoretically get the consent of every 
other person, be it a thousand, a million, 
a hundred million, or two billions. It is 
ridiculous. Of course, what the person 
really has to do is to get the consent of 
certain officials. Now in the free society 
any person wishing to undertake an 
enterprise in which capital and various 
persons will be employed, must obtain 
the consent of the owners of the capital 
and of the persons who will do the work. 
That is not always easy, but he can apply 
directly, and those concerned can make 
their own decision according to their 
view of their own interest. Very few 
original ideas return production im- 
mediately; innumerable ideas fail ex- 
pensively ; but those concerned have the 
right to take a chance and the loss. How 
can any official even be granted explicit 
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authority to take a similar chance? He 
cannot. The matter requires personal 
judgment on every single proposal. Can 
every official of the collective have 
authority to dispose of all available ma- 
terials? No. Can each official have 
authority to dispose of a given portion of 
available materials for—what? For a 
proposal of an experimental innovation, 
made by anybody, while nobody knows 
what the result will be? Of course not. 
What is the official to do? He may deal 
out a favor, but it must be at a risk to 
himself with no particular inducement 
in the prospective returns. And what in- 
ducement is there to the innovator, the 
man of creative ideas? None. 


Hence the collective society is static. 
Whatever productive machinery it con- 
tains must be inherited or borrowed 
from a primary field of freedom else- 
where, a free economy. With such bor- 
rowings, nobody in the collective need 
be responsible for the decision and ex- 
penditure involved in the period of 
original invention. The machinery can 
be taken over at a fixed cost. It .can 
even be copied at a fixed estimate; but 
it can’t be invented. 

The history of small nominal collec- 
tives within a free economy leads to 
extremely misleading conclusions because 
the relation to that free economy is not 
recognized. Many fail forthwith, but 
few such group experiments have “suc- 
ceeded” in a remarkable way. Where 
the founder of such a collective pre- 
scribed a rule which cut the group off 
from social relations with the free society 
—as by celibacy among the Shakers or 
the “community marriage” of the 
Oneida community —a strict internal 
limitation on consumption and a dis- 
cipline of regular labor could also be 
prescribed. In these “‘successful” experi- 
ments, the communities not only got a 
living; they actually got rich. Why, 
then, it may be asked, is not collectivism 
at least a practical system by which 
people can be secure and rich at the ex- 
pense of their liberty, if they are willing 
to surrender their liberty? 

The answer is, because there would 
be no surrounding free economy from 
which they could get rich. These en- 
clave groups sold their products to the 
free economy and converted the gain 
into real property, land and building, 
static forms. But the individuals con- 
cerned never surrendered their liberty; 
it was impossible to do so, while the free 
economy existed. Any member of the 
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collective could walk out any minute he 
chose. No member of the collective 
could really be subjected to personal 
punishment, imprisonment, or even the 
prescribed discipline of labor, as by depri- 
vation of subsistence, by the collective, 
while the free economy existed. Only 
those who voluntarily submitted to it 
were in the collective, and only for such 
time as they chose. Nothing in their 
economic procedure was peculiar to the 
collectivist system. Anyone in the free 
economy could get rich by the same labor, 
thrift, and accumulation as the collec- 
tivists practiced. Everything in these 
groups which is pointed to as the fruit 
of collectivism was owing to the free 
economy: the means of production; the 
market whereby production was con- 
verted into static wealth; the laws by 
which life and tenure were secure; and 
even the habit self-discipline by which 
the rules were observed and labor per- 
formed. Above all, there was no power 
whatever of actual compulsion, of the 
brutalities, torture, starvation, exile, ex- 
ecution, which collectivism inflicts when 
it has the power. 

Altogether, private property is the 
only basis of a productive society, the 
only means by which anyone can ever 
have free ‘‘access to the means of produc- 
tion,’ not of permission but by natural 
right. In any society, for if there were 
but one man on a desert island, work 
must be done; that is a law of nature. 
But only in a society of individual pri- 
vate property can a man have a say as 
to the conditions in which he will work, 
or acquire property on which he can work 
just as he pleases, or accumulate prop- 
erty by which he may ensure subsequent 
leisure, or improve his skill or the 
means of production for his own benefit. 


The incidental hazard of a free so- 
ciety, which is that of nature, that some 
individuals may be temporarily unable 
to command a livelihood, is the per- 
manent condition of every man in a 
collective society. In giving up freedom, 
the individual gets nothing in return, 
and gives up every chance of hope of 
ever getting anything. 

Private individual property is not only 
the most favorable condition for a high 
production economy. Jt is the only trans- 
mession line by which high production is 
possible at all. - 

What does any collective society prom- 
ise even in its most extravagant propa- 
ganda? Simply that it will copy the 
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production of the free societies—which 
in fact it cannot do. In the nineteenth 
century some Socialists promised a re- 
turn to handicrafts, although handicrafts 
developed with private property, not 
government ownership. Workingmen 
were not attracted. The Communists 
then promised machinery. 

During the past twenty-five years, col- 
lectivism has been imposed on one Euro- 
pean nation after another. During that 
period considerable improvements in ma- 
chinery have been made in the United 
States. Has any collectivist nation made 
any improvement in machinery? None. 
The Nazi collective promised working- 
men in Germany cheap cars, which 
American workingmen have had in in- 
creasing numbers for twenty-five years. 
Has even one cheap car been produced 
for or obtained by a workingman in Ger- 
many? Or in Russia? Or in Japan? 
Not one. Has the standard of living 
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risen in either country? No, it has fallen 
far below the nineteenth century level. 
As a reasonable test of the respective 
claims and performances of the collective 
society and the free society, when they 
exist simultaneously, which will indi- 
viduals join if they have the choice? 
Millions of persons came to the United 
States and remained gladly, as long as 
they could gain entry; they stand in line 
now for admittance under immigration 
quotas. How many persons have sought 
admission for citizenship and permanent 
residence in Russia, Germany, Italy, or 
Japan under collectivism? Have pro- 
fessed collectivists from Germany sought 
admission to Russia? No, they seek the 
United States none the less, if they can 
contrive to get here. The borders of the 
collectivist nations are closed—to pre- 
vent their own people escaping, as from 
a jail. And the happy collectivists crawl 
through barbed wire to get out. 





OUR INVISIBLE MEN 


SING Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 
‘equation that one kilowatthour of 
electricity is equal to 10 man-hours of 
labor, the report on electric generation 
for 1942 just released by the Edison In- 
stitute shows that wartime America had 
last year the services of about 800,000,- 
000 invisible “‘men’”—not subject to the 
direct orders of Paul McNutt, John L. 
Lewis or other overlords of two-legged 
men. This compares to 150,000,000 in- 
visible “men” available in World War I. 
It explains why we have done as well 
as we have, also why it has been so much 
easier to increase the output of shipyards 
and factories than to get comparable re- 
sults from cultivating the soil. “Power 
farming” has made great gains, but in 
flexibility the tractor isn’t much ahead of 
the old steam reciprocating engine that 
did much work in World War I, now 


performed by electric motors. 


The annual report on physical per- 
formance of the electric power industry 
certainly reads in agreeable contrast to 
the lugubrious talk we have been hearing 
from some quarters since the New Deal 
took out after the “Power Trust,” and 
enacted the holding company law and 
set up the SEC. 

The much-clouted “Power Trust”— 
or rather, the privately owned utility 
companies—is doing the bulk of the war 
job. Despite the hundreds of millions 
spent since TVA was established on gov- 
ernment power plants and districts, the 
private outfits have five times the gener- 
ating capacity of the governmental power 
districts, and last year generated 157,- 
680,800,000 kilowatthours of electricity 
compared to 19,732,900,000 generated 
by TVA, Bonneville, Grand Coulee and 
the other government power outfits, big 
and little—Chicago Daily News—June 
24, 1943. 








Mail Address of the Institute 


The Post Office Department has requested that the recently established delivery 
district numbers be included in mail addressed to New York City and certain other 
cities to simplify distribution and promote quicker delivery of mail. 


The general office of the Institute is located in New York delivery district 17, and 
mail for the Institute should be addressed as follows: 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The Case for Bimonthly Billing 


By R. B. Tulpin 


Central Illinois Public Service Company 


A paper presented at the meeting of Electric & Gas Industry Accountants, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


for bimonthly meter reading and 

billing. That case has already been 
made and is a matter of record in the 
experience of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany over the last quarter of a century. 
It is highly improbable that any ques- 
tion or problem will arise in connection 
with bimonthly meter reading and bill- 
ing of domestic customers which has not 
been answered or solved by The Detroit 
Edison Company during the last twenty- 
five years. As the record of that case is 
open to all of us, these remarks will deal 
principally with the experience of Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Company in 
installing the bimonthly procedure. 

First, why was the bimonthly meter 
reading and billing system selected of 
all of the proposals presently being dis- 
cussed? In order to answer that ques- 
tion, it is necessary to describe briefly 
the property of Central Illinois Public 
Service Company. ‘ 

The Company serves 175,000 electric 
and 25,000 gas customers spread over 
an area containing approximately the 
same number of square miles as the com- 
bined area of the states of Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. Eighty thousand of those 
customers are located in 446 -villages 
having a population of less than 2,000 
and 50,000 are located in 394 villages 
having a population of less than 1,000. 
The total of 200,000 customers are lo- 
cated in 498 communities and adjacent 
rural territories. The operating and ac- 
counting problems encountered in such 
a widespread rural operation are vastly 
different from those encountered in the 
operation of a highly centralized or met- 
ropolitan operation. Approximately 264,- 
000 automobile miles per annum were 
utilized in reading meters. 


|: is not necessary to make out a case 


Early in 1942, the problems of dwin- 
dling manpower, shortages of rubber, 
gasoline and other critical materials re- 
quired adjustments to operations in or- 
der to meet the changed operating con- 
ditions. Meter reading and billing was 
selected as one of the operations in which 
an opportunity was presented for con- 
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servation of manpower, gasoline, rubber 
and equipment. 

The selection of a new meter reading 
and billing system for domestic and 
rural customers was not difficult after 
the Company’s objectives had been de- 
fined. Four of these objectives were 
found to be maximum savings consistent 
with good sound business principles in 
the following items: 

1. Meter reader man-hours 

2. Clerical man-hours 

3. Use of automotive equipment 

4. Use of mechanical office equipment 

The fifth objective, and certainly not 
the least important one, was the desire 
to retain the benefit of such economies 
after the war. If this latter objective 
was to be reached, the system selected 
could contain no feature so objection- 
able as to render it unfit for permanent 
use. This appeared to rule out such ex- 
pensive operations as rendering estimated 
bills at regular intervals. The objectives 
selected the system—only bimonthly 
reading and bimonthly billing of all the 
proposed schemes appeared to offer maxi- 
mum savings and the opportunity to re- 
tain permanently the benefit of those 
savings. 


The Company’s first installation of 
the bimonthly scheme was made during 
September and October of 1942 and in- 
volved approximately 13,500 electric 
and 1,000 gas accounts located in 63 
communities and adjacent territories in 
an area containing approximately 3,500 
square miles. The results of that instal- 
lation were most gratifying and the sys- 
tem is being extended throughout the 
territory served as rapidly as possible. 
By May Ist, approximately 71,000 ac- 
counts will have been changed over. 
Public acceptance exceeded all hopes 
and expectations and the greatest obstacle 
to the adoption of bimonthly meter 
reading and billing now appears to exist 
solely in our own minds as a result of 
years of thinking in terms of a monthly 
billing period. 

To any one contemplating a bimonthly 


installation, experience leads us to recom- 
mend that certain things should be done 


and that certain other things should not 
be done. 

Among the things which should be 
done are the following: 

1. Thorough advance coverage of the 
territory involved by prominent news- 
paper advertising setting forth the pro- 
posed change in reading and billing peri- 
ods. Public acceptance, if our experi- 
ence is any indication, will depend upon 
the extent to which the public has been 
informed. However, do not depend 
solely upon newspaper coverage. With 
the last bill rendered for a period of one 
month, enclose a notice informing the 
customer not to expect a bill during the 
following month and explain why. The 
chances are that many customers did not 
read the newspaper advertisements. 
After both of these things have been 
done, a number of customers will in- 
quire the following month as to why 
they failed to receive a bill. By that 
time you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of customers who refuse to read 
any kind of a bill enclosure. The mes- 
sage on the bill enclosure should be 
stated in simple language. It must be 
easy to read if good results are to be 
obtained. We found it necessary to re- 
vise and simplify the language of our 
first notice. The principal message, 
“You will not receive a bill next 
month,” should head the notice and be 
in large type. The revised form of notice 
being used by the Company is shown as 


Fig. 1. 


2. With the first bill for a two-month 
period, send out another bill enclosure. 
The purpose of this second enclosure is 
to inform the customer that the en- 
closed bill is for a two-month period, 
and you will be wise to print that mes- 
sage in large type and to repeat your 
entire story. This second notice was the 
child of experience. Many customers, 
upon paying their first bill for a two- 
month period, filed what are commonly 
called “high bill complaints.” It did not 
take long to locate the trouble—those 
customers had either failed to read the 
newspaper publicity and the first bill en- 
closure or had forgotten the subject 
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matter. Upon being informed that the 
bill was actually for a two months’ pe- 
riod, about 95 per cent of them de- 
parted perfectly happy—they had no 
quarrel with bimonthly billing. After 
all our efforts, the fact that many cus- 
tomers either did not read the notices 
or had failed to remember them con- 
vinces me that a utility service bill is 
not an item of such great importance 
in the lives of our customers as many of 
us have been accustomed to believe. The 
second notice was in the form as indi- 
cated in Fig. 2. 


3. Alter the form of rate so as to pro- 
vide for a 60-day instead of a 30-day 
billing period. This can be done by re- 
filing the rate or by filing a rider to the 
existing rate. Wechose the latter course. 
The rider provided for doubling the 
monthly minimum and width of steps in 
those areas where the Company elected 
to bill on the bimonthly basis. 

4. Plan the installation carefully and 
anticipate as many problems as possible. 
To a great degree, the success of an in- 
stallation of this type will depend upon 
the care and the thoroughness with 
which it has been planned. A great deal 
of work is involved in balancing the 
number of customers and revenue be- 
tween months. Peak loads in offices may 
be greatly reduced by properly schedul- 
ing meter readings. 

Among the things which should not 
be done are the following: 


1. If it is possible, do not change pay- 
ment or final discount dates at the same 
time bimonthly meter reading and bill- 
ing is adopted. If final payment dates 
are changed at the same time bimonthly 
billing is adopted, many complaints will 
be received, the vast majority of which 
will be directed towards the change in 
the final payment date, making it im- 


possible to measure customer reaction to 
the bimonthly scheme. For many years 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany has changed last discount or final 
payment dates whenever it appeared ad- 
visable to do so. Many of the Company’s 
cashiers say those changes in payment 
dates have always resulted in more dis- 
satisfaction among customers than the 
change from monthly to bimonthly read- 
ing and billing. This was an astonishing 
piece of information. 

2. If the experience of Central IIli- 
nois Public Service Company is any in- 
dication, do not hesitate to bill two 
utilities, such as gas and electric, bi- 
monthly on the same bill. In one town 
of approximately 6,500 population and 
in which the Company renders both gas 
and electric utility service, it was first 
considered advisable to bill each of 
those services on a bimonthly basis but 
on alternate months. However, a study 
of the accounts proved the average com- 
bined gas and electric bill to be no 
greater than the average electric bill of 
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those customers having electric ranges. 
For this reason, it appeared unwise to 
stagger the electric and gas billing 
where both services were used by the 
same customer. No trouble has been 
experienced by reason of combining the 
gas and electric bimonthly bills as they 
were combined when billing was made 
on a monthly basis. 


Every effort possible was made to 
measure public acceptance of this radi- 
cal change in meter reading and billing 
procedure, and it is not expected many 
of you will believe whole-heartedly the 
extent to which this change was really 
accepted by customers of Central IIli- 
nois Public Service Company. I visited 
one of the larger offices on the first final 
payment or last discount date following 
the installation of the bimonthly scheme ; 
I listened to and tabulated comments 
made by the customers as they paid their 
bills in that office during the course of 
that day. About 90 per cent of the 
customers made no comment whatso- 
ever and paid their first two months’ 
bill, many of which ranged from $10 to 
$20, without mentioning the change in 
any way. As previously set forth in this 
paper, some customers complained be- 
cause of the amount of the bill, having 
forgotten that it was for a two months’ 
billing period. These customers were 
easily satisfied—their complaint was not 
in any way directed against the bi- 
monthly billing procedure, and they 
were merely thinking in terms of a bill 
for one month. Of the 10 per cent who 
made comments with respect to the 
change in system, those comments were 
divided, as near as I could ascertain, 
about evenly between those who ex- 
pressed themselves as being in favor of 
the change and those who stated they 
were not in favor of the change. Of 
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those who expressed themselves as not 
being in favor of the change, only one 
spoke in terms of anger and that one 
was the wife of an employee. One little 
girl about six years old placed a bill for 
a two months’ period and $8 before the 
cashier and said, “That’s a hell of a lot 
of money.” It was most interesting to 
see the number of customers who placed 
the envelope in which their service bill 
was delivered before the cashier, who 
opened the envelope, removed the bill 
and then informed the customer the 
amount of the bill. 


As of this date, information has been 
received as to only one letter which has 
been written to.the State regulatory 
body with respect to bimonthly reading 
and bimonthly billing. This letter was 
not in the nature of a complaint, but was 
a request that any savings accruing to 
the Company by reason of the adoption 
of the bimonthly reading and billing 
procedure be passed on to the customers 
in the form of a rate reduction. To the 
best of my knowedge, the Company as 
of this date has not received more than a 
total of six letters registering any form 
of complaint or dissatisfaction. Under 
date of March 15, an interesting letter 
was addressed to the Company by one of 
its customers, which read as follows: 
Fo. C..4. B.S. Ceo. 

Dear Sirs: I notice the ad in the paper you 
were going to read the meters and collect 
only once in two months and was wondering 
- if I could make arrangements with you to 
pay once a year in advance. I have the 
money now to pay, but am entering into a 
hard year with lots of expense and may not 
have the money during the summer months 
to meet the obligation. If you will give me 
a break I’ll do this. If interested, include the 
Pentecostal Church also as I pay that bill too. 

Yours respectfully. 

The effect upon collections and de- 
linquencies appears to be no bar to the 
adoption of bimonthly meter reading 
and billing. By merely studying the 
amounts of delinquencies in the area 
where the first installation was made 
last fall, it is not possible to ascertain 
the date of the installation. The de- 
linquencies in this area for the month 
of February were actually about 10 per 
cent less than for the month of Septem- 
ber, during which the installation was 
first made. In another area a study of 
four route books was made for the last 
month in which those customers received 
a bill for a 30-day period and for the 
first month in which they received their 
first bill for a two months’ period. A 
total of 921 accounts were included in 
these four route books. Following the 
receipt of the last bill for a 30-day 
period, 86 of the 921 customers failed 
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to pay their bill within 10 days of the 
date thereof and consequently paid an 
additional charge. Following the receipt 
of the first bill for two months, only 48 
of those same 921 customers failed to 


pay their bill within 10 days after its’ 


date, so the number of customers who 
were obliged to pay the additional 
charge was reduced from 86 to 48 in 
the first month following the adoption 
of the bimonthly scheme. Reports from 
other offices that fewer cut-off notices 
are being issued under the bimonthly 
scheme indicate more customers are pay- 
ing their accounts on the net basis. This 
surprising fact may be due to the in- 
creased amount of the additional charge 
which they would be obliged to pay after 
the discount period has expired. Other 
studies along these lines are in progress 
and it is not expected that the bimonthly 
reading and billing will increase col- 
lection problems or delinquencies to any 
appreciable degree whatsoever. 

In summing up, permit me to repeat 
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that in my opinion bimonthly reading 
and bimonthly billing is a practical 
workable scheme and the greatest ob- 
stacle to the adoption of a 60-day billing 
period for domestic customers exists not 
in anything tangible but solely in our 
own minds; it is a form of slavery to 
habit ; it is that natural reluctance to de- 
part from familiar practices and to try 
something different. As to customer re- 
action, experience leads us to believe 
there is nothing to fear if the bimonthly 
installation is properly planned and pub- 
licized. As to economies, they are 
many, varied and substantial in the ag- 
gregate amount. These economies con- 
sist principally of reductions in automo- 
bile car miles of approximately 30 per 
cent, substantial reductions in operating 
and office personnel, a reduction of 30 
to 40 per cent in the use of billing ma- 
chines and other mechanical office 
equipment, as well as substantial reduc- 
tions in such items of expense as postage, 
bill delivery and cost of bills. 





Gas, Light Bills on Bi-Monthly Rosie Planned 


Consolidated Edison Shift to Save Man-Power, 
Affect 2,000,000 Households 
From New York Herald-Tribune, July 23, 1943 


More than 2,000,000 householders 
and other users of gas and electricity in 
the metropolitan area soon will be billed 
once every two months instead of 
monthly, under a plan for saving man- 
power and essential materials which the 
Public Service Commission authorized 
yesterday (July 22) for the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. and its subsidiaries. 

Officials of the company informed the 
commission in recent hearings that the 
change will relieve an acute shortage of 
employees and also will save gasoline 
and tires. 

The plan is similar to one now in use 
by the Brooklyn Edison Co., which the 
commission authorized in March. Bi- 
monthly billing is also practiced by the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Companies to which bi-monthly bill- 
ing now will be extended are Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
New York & Queens Electric Light and 
Power Co.; Westchester Lighting Co., 
and Yonkers Electric Light and Power 
Co. These companies serve all of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, a large part of 
Queens and the southern part of West- 
chester County. 

Commissioner George R. Van Namee 
drew up the authorizing memorandum, 


which was approved unanimously by 
Chairman Milo R. Maltbie and Com- 
missioners Neal Brewster, Maurice C. 
Burritt and M. William Bray. 

The plan, it is believed, will reduce 
expenses for the companies yearly about 
$1,339,000 in wages, cost of equipment 
and materials. The saving to Brooklyn 
Edison Co. was estimated at $500,000 
annually, so that the overall saving for 
the entire Consolidated Edison system 
will be almost $2,000,000 a year. 

Consumers will find their monthly 
cost of service increased or decreased by 
small amounts under the plan, because 
the combined consumption for two 
months may extend the charge into a 
different rate block. 

The commission directed, however, 
that any consumer desiring to avoid a 
possible increase of charges may do so 
by reading his own meter monthly and 
noting the figures on postcards to be sup- 
plied by the companies. Consumers must 
be billed monthly under this arrange- 
ment. 

The Brotherhood of Edison Em- 
ployees opposed the halving of meter 
readings and billings on the ground that 
many jobs would be eliminated. 
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Inter-Industry Cooperation in 


Electrifying Post-War Housing 


By Irving W. Clark 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


An address before the Tenth Annual Customer Service Meetings, Edison Electric Institute, 


tler on America’s shores, the home 

has been the heart—the very es- 
sence—of the development of our free 
and democratic nation. “Housing” is 
the foundation upon and around which 
the home is built, and is, therefore, of 
utmost importance in the further devel- 
opment of our economic, social and free 
enterprise type of existence. 

The great need for housing after the 
war is not a myth but a fact and, even 
through published data, appears to be 
astronomical in dimension, when weighed 
with the housing records of the thirty’s 
or even the 1924-1929 period—the pre- 
vious all-time high for housing con- 
struction. 

From 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 housing 
units annually appear to be needed, as a 
bare minimum, for a period of ten years 
or longer after the war, if we are, as a 
nation, to “hold our own” in the hous- 
ing requirement field. Think of it!—A 
need in excess of one million homes an- 
nually. This need is both a challenge 
and an opportunity to all branches of 
the construction and home building in- 
dustry. 

These figures are not mere conjectures 
picked from the air, but are based upon 
long-term studies, which clearly estab- 
lish certain definite trends and data, as: 

(1) That there are approximately 
500,000 net new families annually added 
to the family roll within the border of 
the U. S. 

(2) The number of persons within 
the most probable marriageable age 
bracket of 25-45 is at an all-time high .. . 
due largely to the increased birth rate 
during and following World War I. 
This tends to increase the annual num- 
ber of new families above the normal 
ratio. 

(3) Again, there is another 400,000 
units that are annually razed because of 
total obsclescence—destroyed by fire, tor- 
nadoes—or, other catastrophes. 

While these factors add up to a total 
need that would require approximately 
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900,000 new homes annually, this is only 
part of the story. 

The annual need rate has been at this 
high level of 900,000 units for the period 
of 1931 to 1941, but only an average of 
350,000 housing units were built per 
year during the same period. <A need 
backlog in excess of 5,000,000 housing 
units has, therefore, accumulated, which 
if spread over a ten year post war period 
would place the annual housing potential 
at 1,400,000. 

Need, however, is one thing—convert- 
ing that need into actual houses—is quite 
another. The number of units that will 
be constructed will depend in a large 
measure upon the housing industries’ 
ability to develop a completely coordi- 
nated approach to the problem. 

Several fundamental factors will in- 
fluence the extent of these conversions. 


Favorable Factors 


Among the favorable factors, are: 
(1) High Income 

Most economists agree that a national 
income of from one hundred to one-hun- 
dred-twenty billion dollars will probably 
be necessary to uphold the type of econ- 
omy that our Democracy after the war 
will require. With an income of this 
magnitude, there should be more dollars 
available for housing and better living 
than ever before in the history of our 
country. 


(2) Accumulated Savings and Credit 


During these war years, indebtedness 
is being reduced at a tremendous rate. 
Several billions in credit, is, therefore, 
being accumulated and will be ready to 
be used in the purchase of homes, con- 
sumer durable goods and luxuries. To 
this should be added the tremendous ac- 
cumulated saving that are piling up in 
the form of—war bonds, savings ac- 
counts and other investments. The sav- 
ings in 1941 amounted to approximately 
12.9 billions of dollars; in 1942, 26 bil- 
lions were placed in the savings accounts 
of the nation; in 1943, it is estimated 
that 42 billions of dollars will be saved 





in one form or another. This latter 
amount of savings well approaches the 
total national income of our low depres- 
sion year. 


(3) Desire for Home Ownership 

A recent study made by the Prince- 
ton Bureau of Urban Research, produced 
the following interesting data: 

A. In cities of 500,000 or over, popu- 
lation, 30 per cent owned their own 
homes, while 61 per cent would like to 
own their own residences. This means 
that of the 70 per cent that are at pres- 
ent renting, only 39 per cent actually 
wish to continue this form of occupancy. 

B. Again, in cities with a population 
of from 5,000 to 500,000, 44 per cent 
own their own homes, while 75 per cent 
would like to, indicating that of the 56 
per cent now renting only 25 per cent 
would like to continue as tenants. These 
figures indicate healthy trends toward a 
desire for home ownership, regardless of 
the size of the city . . . with particular 
stress on home ownership in the smaller 
urban areas. 

(4) Delayed Marriages 

Calculations based on historical experi- 
ence indicate that wars have always de- 
layed a very appreciable number of mar- 
riages. Indications are that this conflict 
will develop the same characteristics as 
far as this phase of our social life is 
concerned. A great “peak” in the mar- 
riage curve is anticipated in early post- 
war days. 

Unfavorable Factors 


As against these favorable elements, 
the following unfavorable factors must 
be given careful consideration: 

(1) Lower Incomes 

An appreciable drop in the national 
income would be most disastrous to a 
healthy housing activity. 

(2) Fear of Unemployment 

Should the specter of prolonged un- 

employment leer its ugly head during 


the post-war period, housing construction 
would be adversely affected. 
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(3) Competition Consumer's Dollar 


While it appears that the average con- 
sumer will have more dollars for the 
better things of life at the conclusion of 
the war, he will be confronted with in- 
creased numbers of desirable items to 
purchase. The competition for his dol- 
lars will, therefore, be particularly ac- 
tive, and housing to obtain its rightful 
share will have to compete with the— 
automobile, delayed vacations, home fur- 
nishings and other elements that will be 
seeking a larger share of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Homemakers” income, savings or credit. 


(4) Inflation 
Like War Conditions and Fear of 
Unemployment—the  specter—inflation 


—can be most retroactive to the housing 
needs of the country. 


(5) Runaway Land Speculations, Codes 
and Labor 


Most of you can remember the dis- 
astrous effects of several speculative land 
booms throughout our country. Every 
effort must be made to prevent or mini- 
mize land speculation. 

The “strangle-hold” in many com- 
munities placed upon housing and the 
construction industry by _ ill-advised 
building codes is a factor that needs the 
immediate attention of the entire coordi- 
nated effort of the housing and construc- 
tion industry. 

While construction labor hourly rates 
have appeared to be badly out of line 
with other labor classes, the actual an- 
nual net return to the building trades 
has been in many cases far below that 
of less skilled occupations. With the 
advent of a well-balanced continuous 
housing program over a period of years, 
it is anticipated that a mutual solution 
to this complex problem from both the 
angle of management and labor may pos- 
sibly be found by the steady employment 
of construction labor on a guaranteed 
annual income basis. 


(6) Revolutionary Housing Develop- 

ments 

The tremendous amount of interest 
being shown in the revolutionary devel- 
opments of housing and housing equip- 
ment of “some time in the future” may 
develop a complex on the part of the 
purchasing public to wait until some of 
the “dream” factors are actually pro- 
duced. This may greatly retard the mar- 
ket at a time when a pronounced activity 
will have the greatest economic value. A 
sound consumer program to offset such 
a reaction is essential and can be acti- 
vated without in any way hindering the 
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future development of the many new 
products and materials that the acceler- 
ated programs of all consumer goods 
manufacturers will undoubtedly produce. 

Some of these factors are local and 
will require the coordinated attention of 
construction industry, of which you are 
a part in each and every community in 
these United States. Others involve the 
entire national economic structure as 
developed by the war and the policies of 
the Government as they will apply to the 
post-war period. All of them, however, 
are factors that can be _ influenced 
through organized cooperative effort in 
a positive direction. 

Much has been written, and a great 
deal said, regarding the types of con- 
struction that will form the pattern of 
post-war housing. Will prefabrication 
be the dominating factor—will the mer- 
chant builder control the scene—will the 
general contractor with his mass produc- 
tion, war experience in housing, continue 
in the picture? ‘These are important 
questions—each governed by many fac- 
tors. 


Prefabrication 


Prefabrication is not new in the hous- 
ing field—in fact, we have had prefabri- 
cation of component parts of a home ever 
since the advent of the wire nail. Slowly 
over a period of years, we have seen the 
change from the pile of brick and lum- 
ber on the building site to where parts 
of the house are now delivered in a 
semi- or completely fabricated state; as 
for instance, windows and doors are now 
delivered completely hung and ready to 
put in place with a minimum of field 
labor. Kitchen cabinets are now a manu- 
factured product completely assembled 
and finished, as compared to the days of 
carpenter-built cabinets on the job. 
Many plumbing items are now delivered 
in a completely fabricated state to the 
project. This type of development will 
continue to expand. 

Theword—“‘Prefabrication’”—should, 
however, be used to identify the “manu- 
factured housing unit,” where the com- 
plete structure is produced in a manu- 
facturing plant in the form of finished 
panels—which are placed in a truck and 
delivered to the building site—where 
erection is a matter of a few hours to 
two or three days. It is estimated that 
the manufactured housing industry now 
has a capacity of approximately 125,000 
units annually. Manufactured houses 
will undoubtedly be an important factor 
in the post-war era. 
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The “Merchant Builder” 


The “Merchant Builder” usually op- 
erates on the basis of purchasing and 
developing complete housing commu- 
nities. He builds from twenty-five to 
several hundred units annually, and has 
constructed a major part of the country’s 
housing over the past decade. He will 
be a most important factor in the post- 
war housing effort. 

Many merchant builders employ semi- 
prefabricated mass production methods 
to their building programs. They have 
been a mainstay in housing development 
through — depressions — and __ recovery 
years, during which they have faced con- 
tinually rising construction costs with a 
rapid decrease in the price of the finished 
product, as delivered to the consumer. 
This latter fact, has had a tendency to 
cause a high mortality rate—particularly 
among the small builders, as a reason- 
able net return appears to be predicated 
upon a volume business. 


General Contractor 


The war has brought the large gen- 
eral contractor into the housing field. 
Hitherto, this type of organization has 
concentrated entirely upon—large, com- 
mercial, industrial and heavy construc- 
tion projects. Government housing has 
been a most interesting and profitable 
outlet for their highly-skilled organiza- 
tions in the technique of mass construc- 
tion problems. There are indications 
that the post-war period will find many 
of these larger contractors permanently 
in the housing picture in a very substan- 
tial way. 

To you—the utilities—however, the 
problem should not be one of what type 
house or percentage of each type that 
will be erected. Your program should 
insure the proper installation of sound 
electrical materials and equipment in 
every post-war house regardless of type 
of construction. 

That the great bulk of this potential 
housing market appears to be definitely 
in the low-priced bracket, is indicated by 
substantial economic data. Reliable 
sources indicate that at least 70 per cent 
of the toal number of houses actually 
built will be within the price range of 
from $3,000 to $6,000. To many of 
you, the $3,000 home may seem to rep- 
resent minimum shelter in terms of the 
housing of the last decade. Develop- 
ments, however, in the past five years, 
and particularly, of the last two years, 
make the $3,000 home not only a possi- 
bility, but an actual fact. The finished 
product is—from the standpoint of 
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equipment, appearance and _ livability— 
comparable to houses of considerably 
greater cost of ten years ago. 

Many of you will say, quite correctly, 
that there is little that can be done to 
influence many of these factors as indi- 
viduals. Yes, or even as companies—or 
again, as a single industry—but as a co- 
operative group of individuals, compa- 
nies and industries, which go to make up 
the entire construction industry—much 
can be accomplished to make the housing 
cycle of the 40’s and 50’s sound for the 
—consumer, contractor, utility and for 
the building material and equipment pro- 
ducers. 

The magnitude of the market, the 
type of home that will be built and the 
price at which it will be sold, however, 
are most important. But the approach 
to the market that will be made by your 
company—by the electrical industry, 
however, is of greater importance to 
every man in this room. Only by care- 
ful programming during the pre-post 
war period can full advantage be gained. 


194X Products 


When the war is over, the crucial 
problem of all industry will be one of re- 
conversion with minimum unemploy- 
ment. This means that the manufacturer 
must get back into the production of 
the things that he was making when 
the clouds of war descended. The tools 
—the techniques—the materials—the 
production lines can be more easily con- 


verted to 1942 products than to wait for . 


new tools—new techniques—new mate- 
rials that entirely new products would 
require. It is, therefore, only sound, 
sensible thinking to anticipate that the 
equipment and materials will be the same 
or similar to those with which we built 
in 1942.. To be sure, these may carry 
a new dress, but fundamentally, 1942 
products should be anticipated. 

Do not misunderstand me—nor clas- 
sify these remarks as reactionary. I be- 
lieve that many of the elements and 
materials and products that we have seen 
displayed across the pages of our for- 
ward-thinking publications and have 
heard expounded from the stage and 
press, as “Items of Tomorrow” will 
eventually become a fact. 

Product and Equipment history, how- 
ever, has been one of organized improve- 
ment year after year, through research 
and development—step by step. New 
materials require new techniques, new 
machinery, reasonable periods of testing 
before the reputable manufacturer is pre- 
pared to place them on the market for 
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consumer use. You may be sure, how- 
ever, that the period immediately follow- 
ing the war will be one of greatly ac- 
celerated development of all products 
and materials—both old and new. 

The utility occupies a unique position 
in the cooperative organization of the 
housing market of tomorrow. Your in- 
dustry and ours have been based upon 
the utility and maximum service of a 
commodity whether it was electrical en- 
ergy or a product that consumed it. Your 
public relations policy has from the very 
beginning been one of service responsi- 
bility to insure long life of the equip- 
ment on your lines. Millions of dollars 
are spent annually by the electrical in- 
dustry in support of this product policy. 
This service responsibility, unfortunate- 
ly, has not been developed to the same 
high degree by the average builder. Util- 
ity companies, together with the domestic 
electrical equipment manufacturers, can 
well contribute much to the further de- 
veloping of this sense of service responsi- 
bility in the housing industry. 

Again, some of you will, undoubtedly, 
feel that now is not the time for action. 
Actually, however, the time is short, 
regardless of how long and how tragic 
the war period may be—there is much 
that should be—yes, must be, accom- 
plished if the construction and housing 
industry is to be ready and set for peace- 
time operations. 

A review of some of the problems that 
are involved is essential to constructive 
planning. These divide themselves into 
three categories on your part: 

(1) Industry Relationship—The es- 
tablishment of a cooperative relationship 
between the utility and the entire local 
housing industry is of number one im- 
portance. This includes—the builder, 
the engineer, the architect, the banker, 
the building loan association, FHA, your 
city planning and technical organizations 
that control codes and public works. 

It will require strong, capable cooper- 
ative leadership to organize all the 
branches of the housing industry in your 
various communities in an effective flex- 
ible coordinated group. Think—if you 
will—of the leadership that your repre- 
sentative can bring to this group through 
your years of experience in developing, 
promoting and executing well-rounded 
coordinated programs with the consumer 
as the ultimate benefactor. Opportunity 
is knocking at your door. 

(2) Technical Cooperation — The 
need for an engineering and technical 
program directed at the builder, the en- 
gineer, the architect and the financier to 
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insure sound adequate wiring installa- 
tions—the inclusion of the range and 
water heater circuit in new home con- 
struction, better lighting, adequate elec- 
trical kitchens and laundries—in fact, 
sound mechanical equipment that will 
operate at a minimum net cost to the 
ultimate owner is most essential. 

The inclusion in the mortgage of all 
major appliances used in the kitchen or 
laundry is sound financing. Great num- 
bers of homes have been foreclosed in 
the past due to the financial inability of 
the owner to keep up both mortgage pay- 
ments, plus payments on a range or re- 
frigerator, or both. Records indicate 
that mortgage payments are actually 
the first to suffer. 

(3) Consumer Development—A con- 
sumer educational program is of vital 
importance. The necessity of educating 
“Mrs. Homemaker” of the advantages 
to her budget that can be gleaned by 
purchasing homes having equipment with 
a proven record of long life and low op- 
erating cost cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is a definite responsibility of the elec- 
trical industry, who supply a large part 
of the mechanical equipment of the 
home, to keep continually before the 
home builder and the potential home- 
owners, the fact that low original cost 
of equipment often means high operating 
and maintenance expense. The purchas- 
ers of low cost homes can ill afford to 
invest their dollars in homes equipped 
with inefficient devices. Home owner- 
ship has suffered much in the past, be- 
cause of this fact. The Electrical In- 
dustry, as part of the housing industry, 
cannot afford to have it happen again 
in the post-war period. 

To develop, organize and promote a 
program that should care for the prob- 
lems as outlined will require a strong, 
well-rounded housing organization in 
the various communities in which you 
serve. 

Some of you have already started or- 
ganizations and are working on the prob- 
lems outlined above. To those of you 
who are in this fortunate position, we 
suggest that you accelerate your pro- 
grams; and to you who as yet have not 
developed a program to meet this impor- 
tant market, may we suggest that you do 
so at an early date? 

Many manufacturers already have 
programs either announced or in the 
process of development. Others, it is 
anticipated, will announce programs in 
the not-too-far-distant future. 

The electrical industry has never be- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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How a Utility Operates a Farm Electric 


Equipment Exchange Plan 


By Morris H. Lloyd 


Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company 


ATE in the summer of 1942, 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company inaugurated a farm 
equipment exchange plan on a trial basis 
in the Avon District, which includes 
about 1700 farm customers. Eleven hun- 
dred of the more progressive farmers 
were selected, and a letter and return 
postal card were sent to each of these 
customers asking if they had any elec- 
trical farm equipment that was not being 
used, and that they would like to sell, or 
if they were desirous of purchasing any 
used electrical farm equipment. They 
were requested to state their desires or 
offers on the card and return to the 
Company’s office. The last of these let- 
ters was mailed in the early part of 
November. Up to the end of the year, 
replies were received from 7 per cent of 
the farmers. Forty-seven inquired for 
equipment and 23 offered equipment for 
sale. 

The Company took no part in the 
transactions, but endeavored to match 
requests with offers and succeeded in put- 
ting a number of pieces of equipment 
into use. On the basis of the returns up 
to the first of the year, it was decided 
to extend the plan, and accordingly it has 
since been inaugurated in all of the rural 
territory served by the Company. 

Although the total amount of equip- 
ment that has been placed in use is not 
large, it appears that more use will be 
made of this service as equipment be- 
comes progressively scarcer, and we are 
still receiving some returns from the let- 
ters sent out last year. Farmers seem to 
appreciate the offer of assistance, even 
though they make no immediate use of 
the service. 


In addition to this exchange plan, we 
have also entered actively into the re- 
pair of farm motors. Years ago when 
the Company engaged in the merchan- 
dising of all types of appliances, our re- 
pair men performed general repair work 
on practically all appliances sold by the 
Company, but as the Company withdrew 
from the direct sale of appliances, an 
effort was made to turn repair work, as 
well as sales, over to local dealers. The 
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Company continued to maintain one or 
more appliance repair men in each dis- 
trict, but these men were engaged main- 
ly in rendering service on ranges and 
water heaters sold by the Company. 

As the number of repair shops has 
become progressively smaller, it has be- 
come almost impossible for farmers to 
obtain repairs on motors and other elec- 
trical appliances. A survey was made 
which showed that there were only two 
motor repair shops in the Company’s 
territory outside of Buffalo that were 
equipped to make major repairs on mo- 
tors, such as rewinding or replacing of 
bearings, and only one of these shops 
was particularly interested in working 
on fractional horsepower motors. In view 
of this situation, our repair men are now 
authorized to perform repair service on 
farm motors. In case a farmer has a 
motor which is in need of repair, he can 
call the Company’s service man who will 
respond as soon as possible, although un- 
der present circumstances we do not 
guarantee to respond the same day ex- 
cept in urgent cases. 


If the service man can repair the mo- 
tor on the job, he will do so, and charges 
for his time plus the cost of any repair 
parts. If he cannot make the repair at 
the farm, he will take the motor into 
his shop, or, of course, any farmer may 
bring his motor to the Company’s shop 
if he wishes. If the nature of the trouble 
requires rewinding of the motor, or any 
other major repair which cannot be per- 
formed in the district office, the motor is 
forwarded to Buffalo by the Company’s 
daily messenger service, and is turned 
over to a motor repair shop which is 
equipped to make the necessary repairs, 
and which has a sufficiently high priority 
rating to obtain the needed materials. It 
is only necessary for this shop to have an 
A-10 priority statement from the cus- 
tomer which any farmer can extend for 
the repair of essential farm operating 
equipment. Motors sent to this shop are 
returned to the district office when re- 
paired, and are installed by the Com- 
pany’s service man. This gives the ser- 
vice man an opportunity to check the 


operation of the motor and make sure 
that it is in good running order. 

In the case of repairs to motors or 
such equipment as water pumps, milking 
machines, and milk coolers, the Company 
is endeavoring to obtain a few motors 
which can be loaned to farmers while 
their own motors are being repaired. 
When our service men make calls to re- 
pair motors or install those which have 
been repaired, they take the opportunity 
to check on the motor protection, and in 
the absence of any automatic protective 
device, they recommend delayed action 
fuses. Each man is equipped with a sup- 
ply of these fuses in different ratings. 

Since this service has been inaugurated, 
it has been used to a considerable extent, 
and we find that it is greatly appreciated 
by our farm customers. 


Inter-Industry Cooperation in 
Electrifying Post-War 
Housing 


(Continued from page 247) 


fore experienced a “peak” housing cycle. 
In the last “peak” period of the 20’s, 
aside from lighting, there was little or 
no electrical equipment that could be 
actively promoted directly to new homes. 
To be sure, electric refrigeration was in 
its infancy—the electric range was sold 
in certain sections—but as far as being 
accepted as an essential part of Amer- 
ica’s housing program—this 1940-1950 
cycle is our first major opportunity. 

Picture, if you will, the opportunity 
that now affords itself to broaden the 
use of electricity in the houses of tomor- 
row, with all the advantages—all the 
conveniences—all the comforts that elec- 
tricity can bring to the post-war home. 
Visualize your opportunity to develop 
cooperative leadership within the hous- 
ing industry of the communities in which 
you serve. Put into action a sound well- 
developed program—the outlines of 
which are now reasonably clear—and 
through this cooperative effort insure 
better American house—better American 
Homes—a better, sounder Democracy— 
in the post-war period. 
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The Profit Motive 


An English Point-of-View 
By J. S. Hecht* 


(In Beama Journal London, June, 1943) 


“In the conduct of commerce, many deceptions are practised, and almost juggleries.” 


66 IRST define your terms” is an 
admirable adage. In the pres- 
ent revival of the more than a 
century old controversy anent profits and 
the profit motive this admonition is sedu- 
lously disregarded. Whether it be a 
super-individualist, like Sir Ernest Benn, 
with his slogan “no profits, no progress,” 
or uneasy bedfellows like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop Barnes, Professor 
H. Laski, J. B. Priestley, and H. G. 
Wells, with their abolish the profit mo- 
tive, none of the disputants has deigned 
either to define what he means by profits, 
or to differentiate between their very, 
very diverse sources. To show how truly 
devastating is this default, it should suf- 
fice to mention speculating, betting, 
counterfeiting, embezzling, swindling, 
stealing, receiving, boot-legging, rack- 
eteering, black-marketing, and profiteer- 
ing as a source of substantial profits. 
The simplest definition of profit is 
“gain, advantage, benefit, improvement,” 
and were we to search no farther, Sir 
Ernest Benn would appear to have won 
a crushing victory. No profit—no im- 
provement—no progress!! The compilers 
of the dictionary are not content, how- 
ever, and they proceed to define profit 
as “the gain or advantage resulting from 
the employment of capital,” or, alterna- 
tively, as “the difference between the 
selling price and the first cost.” 
Although two sources of profits are 
now divulged, no chartered accountant 
could possibly admit the validity of either 
definition. He would point out that the 
gain or advantage resulting from the 
employment of capital is not infrequent- 
ly negative, which is to say that the em- 
ployment of capital can occasion a loss, 
and that in his experience profits accrue 
to actors, surgeons, lawyers, architects, 
inventors, artists, and authors, if not to 
publishers, without the employment of 
any capital as this is defined, namely, 
“the stock or money for carrying on any 
business.” An accountant would like- 
wise object that the difference between 
the selling price and the first cost is 
merely the gross profit, and that net 
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profits can materialize from other causes 
than a difference between selling and 
buying prices, if such businesses as stock- 
broking, factoring, and shopkeeping are 
excluded. A considered opinion on the 
profit motive clearly demands a much 
closer scrutiny of the nature and origins 
of profits than has been accorded them by 
would-be abolitionists. 

Shortly after Dunkirk, with the loss 
of our armies’ entire equipment, our 
Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice broadcast an urgent appeal for its 
replacement. “The greater the workers’ 
bonus or piece-work earnings, providing 
it is based on increased production, the 
happier I should be,” said Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, and from this unqualified pro- 
nouncement an impartial investigator of 
the profit motive would be compelled to 
draw three momentous conclusions. 

First, that, in its definition of profit, 
the dictionary has overlooked an origin 
of gain, advantage, benefit, improvement, 
of stupendous importance, to wit, greater 
earnings, or higher real wages, or higher 
emoluments, the latter being actually 
defined as “profit arising from employ- 
ment, like salaries and fees.” The second 
conclusion is that “greater earnings,” or 
a profit, for a mass of workers is, after 
all, to be commended, and that, on the 
most charitable assumption, the vilifica- 
tion of the profit motive is iaspired by 
the paucity of profits rather than a 
plethora—by the spectacle of mass misery 
cheek by jowl with blatant luxury. The 
third, and most significant, conclusion is 
that a definite line of demarcation must 
be drawn between the profits which “are 
based on an increased production” of 
commodities, and those which arise from 
a greater difference between their selling 
and buying price. 

As a matter of incontestable fact, on 
the supposition that, as our economic the- 
orists fondly imagine, the supply of every 
commodity adapted itself spontaneously 
to the demand for that commodity, or 
alternatively, that the national produc- 
tion were planned, whereby supply 
should balance with demand and all com- 
modities produced would be consumed, 
the phantasies of Social-Credit-mongers, 


like Major C. H. Douglas, the Dean of 


Canterbury, and Mr. Augustus John, 
R.A., notwithstanding, it becomes mani- 
fest that an increased output of com- 
modities would positively represent a 
gain to the whole community. In time 
of war it would denote for Great Brit- 
ain a bigger supply of ships, guns, tanks, 
aircraft, and of home-produced food 
with its saving of shipping space; in 
peace-time, a greater output represents 
the one and only way for raising the 
standard of material comfort of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

Once the production of commodities 
is accomplished, however, the farther 
they are transported, and the more often 
they are sold or bought, and the bigger 
the proportion of the population engaged 
in their transportation or handling, and 
in selling or buying them, the less the 
country’s production and the poorer its 
people becomes. In plain English, con- 
trary to modern economic superstitions, 
a multiplication of commercial and finan- 
cial transactions must ultimately increase 
the cost of consumable commodities and 
raise their price without adding one tittle 
to the national well-being, while the 
profits of the middlemen necessarily typi- 
fy smaller profits for producers, and are 
obtained at their expense; at the expense 
of producer-employees as well as of their 
employers. How heavy the burden of 
commerce on the national economy has 
been in peace-time may be inferred from 
the frantic war-time expansion of indus- 
try and agriculture, from the increase in 
the number of factory operatives and 
land-workers, in contrast to the drastic 
curtailment of trade and diminution of 
staffs, and from the enormous profits 
amassed by a multitude of middlemen 
during the past hundred years. A fam- 
ous individualist, John Stuart Mill, “sev- 
eral times expresses the opinion that 
middlemen’s profits exceed those of the 
capitalists, and that the working class 
would gain more by the removal of the 
former than they would by the extinction 
of the latter.” 

Finally, in order to clinch this com- 
mon-sense, though, in these days of 
“Sophisters, economists, and calculators,” 
unfamiliar distinction between produc- 
tion profits and exchange profits, let us 
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invoke the Wealth of Nations: “A na- 
tion’s true wealth consists, not in its 
gold and silver only, but in its lands, 
houses, and consumable goods of all dif- 
ferent kinds.” This definition clearly im- 
plies that the wealth of a people consists 
entirely of goods or commodities, and 
that its annual wealth increment depends 
on the output of commodities per work- 
er; that a nation’s true wealth is inde- 
pendent both of the price-level of goods 
and of the volume of home trade. 

Among the disputants about the profit 
motive, the one common factor is their 
failure to discriminate between the 
profits derived from industry or agricul- 
ture, in both of which employments the 
most strenuous toil combined with a cul- 
tural form of intelligence is demanded, 
and the profits resulting from business 
or commerce “in the conduct of which 
many deceptions are practised, and al- 
most juggleries.” 


“Commerce! beneath whose 
breathing shade, 

No solitary virtue dares to spring, 

But poverty and wealth with equal hand, 

Scatter their withering curses.” 


poison- 


Nor need one wonder at the economic 
fog in which our profits controversialists 
are enveloped, seeing that the problem of 
exchange and prices, rather than that of 
an increased production and its planning, 
has continued to obsess our mentors from 
the time of Adam Smith. For instance, 
in the Presidential Address to the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science in the year 1925 we were gravely 
informed that “it is one of the anomalies 
of economic measurement that when a 
country becomes richer through an in- 
creased supply of certain goods, wealth 
as represented by thése goods may be cal- 
culated as being less than before, because 
of the lowering of the exchange value 
(e.g. price), and recognition of this leads 
to limitation of output” (e.g. national 
impoverishment). One can also read in 
a textbook that “the Mathematical 
School proposes to deduce the whole of 
political economy from a study of ex- 
change,” and that “under a régime of 
perfectly free competition profits would 
be reduced to zero.” The clamant fact 
that, throughout the ages and in many 
lands, millions of farmers with their 
labourers, and millions of small-holders, 
have enjoyed a measure of prosperity 
with practically no exchange at all, is 
disregarded, while we are left in the 
dark as to how any industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise, whether small or 


+ Profits, by W. T. Foster and W. Catchings, 
1926, p. 465. : ' 
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large, could be conducted so as to realize 
a zero profit. Except by a prodigious 
fluke, there must evidently eventuate 
every year either a profit or a loss. The 
choice seems to lie, therefore, between 
a profit motive and a loss motive. 

A hundred and twenty years ago, Rob- 
ert Owen came to the conclusion that 
“the first necessity, if the environment 
was ever to be changed, was to get rid 
of profit. ‘There was the essential evil, 
the original sin. The existence of profit,” 
said Owen, “makes it impossible for the 
workers to repurchase the product of his 
toil, and consequently to consume the 
equivalent of what he produced.” This 
may well happen when the profit results 
from a rise in prices; but when it is due 
to a greater production, Owen’s state- 
ment does not apply. Our Minister of 
Labour and National Service struck, it is 
to be feared inadvertently, the right 
note. “Providing it is based on increased 
production, the greater the workers’ 
bonus or piece-work earnings the happier 
I should be,” and Mr. Bevin would 
surely not be happy if the greater earn- 
ings or profits of some workers made it 
impossible for other workers to repur- 
chase the product of their toil. Our 
choice falls, therefore, on the profit mo- 
tive, and our goal must be an increasing 
production at fixed prices, when profits 
are bound to materialize. Indeed, al- 
though one may not agree with Amer- 
icans that “profits are the heart of the 
industrial society in which we live,”’t 
there is no question but that they pro- 
vide imperfect man with an inducement 
to exert himself, or to progress, and that 
taxation can be trusted to deal with any 
excessive profits. 

The deprecators of the profit motive 
have not only shown themselves indif- 
ferent to the origins of profits but blind 
to what is going on in the world. The 
abolition of profits is obviously synony- 
mous either with universal poverty or 
with Communism. In a communistic 
State, everybody, whether a producer or 
middleman, works for the common good 
regardless of his personal reward; if any 
profits should materialize they are got 
rid of by an equalitarian distribution, 
and here our passionate profits prohibi- 
tionists are at fault. They deliberately 
ignore the disconcerting fact that the 
profit motive has been resuscitated by 
the Soviet Republic, for “the main thesis 
of Ambassador Joseph Davies’ Mission 
to Moscow is that the wonderful prog- 
ress of Russia has been due not to Com- 
munism but to the abandonment—in 
great measure—of a system proved to be 
unworkable. These theoretical Commu- 
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nists,’ says this American, “were com- 
pelled to resort to the elementals of hu- 
man nature, to wit, self-interest and 
profit for labor.” His opinion is en- 
dorsed by Sir Walter Citrine, who de- 
votes a whole chapter In Russia Now to 
the piece-work rates adopted in war fac- 
tories, or to the making of profits by 
labour. The management of the Soviet’s 
factories is said to be efficient, but 
whether, when peace returns and the 
patriotism motive has petered out, effi- 
ciency can be secured without the stimu- 
lus of the profit motive remains to be 
seen. 

Constrained by an insufficiency of coal, 
our War Cabinet adopted the scheme of 
the Lord Greene Board of Investigation 
which provides the miners, though not 
the mine-owners or management, with 
an additional payment, or a profit, de- 
pendent on an increased production. Far 
from abolishing the profit motive, there- 
fore, one of the most pressing problems 
which faces all democracies is its univer- 
salization, which is to say that profit- 
making must be brought within the reach 
of the many instead of it being the 
prerogative of a fortunate few. As a big 
employer of labor, Lord Weir, expressed 
it, “workmen desire, and desire rightly, 
to profit from the increased production 
of wealth due to the advancement of 
science and its application to industry.” 
It is quite true, of course, that, to quote 
John Ruskin, “no good work in the 
world was ever done solely for money. A 
real painter will work for you exquisite- 
ly if you give him bread, water and salt; 
and a bad painter will work badly and 
hastily though you give him a palace to 
live in and a princedom to live upon.” 
Like his bitter enemies, the “vulgar econ- 
omists,” however, Ruskin left out half 
the story, because it is equally true that 
a bad painter will work badly and hastily 
in a garret, and a real painter—a Rey- 
nolds or a Whistler or a Sargent—ex- 
quisitely anywhere, while it is absolutely 
undeniable that comparatively few men 
or women, save in their dotage, are whol- 
ly indifferent to the profit motive. 

Finally, when all has been said, for 
the millions of wage-earners the world 
over, the majority of whom are engaged 
week after week and year after year in 
monotonous, unsalubrious, or dangerous 
tasks, what else is there for them to 
hope for than a rising standard of com- 
fort with more leisure in which to enjoy 
it, and how else than by an appeal to the 
profit motive do its complacent detrac- 
tors propose to stimulate that productive 
efficiency on which the realization of this 
hope primarily depends? 
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Motor-Bikes from Push-Bikes for Meter Readers 


and Servicemen 


By R. C. Fullerton 


Customers Service Director, Florida Power &§ Light Company, Miami, Fla. 


ETER readers and servicemen on 

motor-bikes are Florida Power & 
Light Company’s answer to manpower 
and car shortage. 

By discontinuing the use of cars for 
meter reading and service work shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, and substituting bi- 
cycles for transportation, the Company 
believed they had the problem overcome 
for the duration. Florida’s flat table 
land and equitable climate (Advt.) lend 
themselves to make the operation of bi- 
cycles easier. However, like other best 
laid plans of man, these went awry when 
the expanded selective service quotas be- 
gan to have a telling effect on the pool of 
replacements. The younger and more 


physically able men were not available. 
The older men were doing their best, 
but could not stand up under the strain 
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of pumping a bicycle as far as seventy 
miles a day while reading a few hundred 
meters. Something had to be done to 
take the strain off the men, but cars and 
motorcycles were not to be had. 

Vice President H. E. Simpson, sug- 
gested that a light motor might be found 
suitable for bicycle propulsion and the 
improvisors, taking their cue, went to 
work improvising. 

Thirty 34 hp Lauson four-cycle gaso- 
line motors were found and a simple 
mounting developed, a mounting the 
specifications for which were that it be 
light, simple, provide low center of grav- 
ity and use no critical materials. How 
these were met is best seen from an 
examination of the attended sketches and 
photographs. True, a direct drive would 
have been the most simple, but the fre- 


quent stops and starts required in meter 
reading and service work called for the 
introduction of some sort of clutch de- 
vice. This was done by installing an 
idler pulley and clutch handle, enabling 
the operator to release the belt tension 
on the rear wheel pulley and bring the 
machine to a halt without killing the 
motor. Plywood was used both for the 
engine mountings and rear wheel pulley 
and proved an excellent choice, being 
light, durable and easily handled. A one 
gallon gasoline tank provides fuel suffi- 
cient for about 140 miles operation, and 
a throttle strapped to the handle bar 
grip permits safe and facile speed con- 
trol. 

Some eight months’ experience with 
these machines demonstrates they will do 
the job for which they were created. 
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Photographs of converted bicycle used for meter reading and general service work and mounting details of 34 hp motor. 
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Being lightly constructed they of course 
require close attention and constant ser- 
vicing. This same light construction is 
beneficial in that no unusual wear or 
strain has been observed on the motor- 
bike or its tires, the wear on the latter 
being in no observable way accelerated. 
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Some facts and figures of interest are: 


ee ee ee ee $40.00 
Cost of installation ........... 40.00 
Webht. added to bicycle (approx.) 40 lbs 
Top speed (mph) ............ 28 
Operating speed (mph) ....... 15-20 
Miles per gallon (approx.) ..... 140 


.«,, Bearing set between two blocks 
to take thrust of shaft 
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ARRANGEMENT OF MOTOR BASE PLATE AND PULLEYS 


Arrangement of Motor Base plate and pulleys for converted bicycle 





The Farmer and His Electricity 


(Continued from page 229) 


tion will be made not only to the farmer 
but to our whole society as well. I, 
therefore, urge the AIEE to try to get a 
joint study started with ASAE and any 
other group that can be helpful to this 
situation. If such an organization is 
created and the organization really goes 
to work, I am sure that it will get re- 
sults which will be very much worth- 
while. 

At the present time the farms served 
by REA Co-ops use an average of less 
than 100 kilowatt-hours per month per 
farm and the farms served by electric 
operating companies average about 180 
kilowatt-hours per month. It is my 
opinion that rural electrification will not 
be producing full benefits to the farms 
of this country until some four million 
farms are using an average of 500 kilo- 
watt-hours a month. This two billion 
kilowatt-hours per month will give you 
some picture of the size of the develop- 
ment which lies ahead, and should spur 
you on to get interested in the subject 
and to work on it. While it may be 
difficult to carry on a lot of this work 
during the war period, it seems to me 


that this is the time to get organized 
and make plans so that as soon as the 
war is over no time will be lost in get- 
ting this important work under way. 


Sum mary 


1. Farm electrification could not be 
developed efficiently on a large scale 
until the electric operating companies 
had built the vast network of transmis- 
sion lines making electric service avail- 
able at every city, village, and hamlet in 
the country. 

2. The supplying of electric power is 
not a new thing to the electric operat- 
ing companies. 

3. REA Co-ops financed by Federal 
government are heavily subsidized by 
the general taxpayer. 

4. Farm electrification is in its in- 
fancy and the present average use per 
farm can be increased several times. 

5. Farm electrification calls for radi- 
cal changes in farming methods and ma- 
chines as electric power is new to the 
farm. 


6. Processing of many farm products 
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can be done on the farm if proper ma- 
chines and methods are developed. 

7. Joint studies by electrical and agri- 
cultural engineers, manufacturers of 
agricultural and electrical machinery, 
and the electric operating companies are 
necessary to get the best results. 

8. Some definite plan should be de- 
veloped to get proper publicity on the re- 
sults of these joint studies. 

9. Plans should be made NOW so 
that no time will be wasted when the 
war ends. 


Special Reserves for 
Post-War Adjustment 
(Continued from page 232) 


which lends itself to similar treatment. 
This is the recognition by management 
of probable increased expenditures for 
property additions. The reasons why 
these may be expected have been dis- 
cussed previously. There is no expense 
factor involved and it is not necessary to 
set aside on the balance sheet any amount 
as reserves for such a purpose. Never- 
theless, it will be desirable to keep the 
treasury well supplied with liquid assets 
in order that such expenditures may be 
made when needed without too great 
strain. It is urgent that the Treasurer 
recommend such dividend and disburse- 
ment policies as will permit of meeting 
large unusual demands on cash. 

In making suggestions as to the crea- 
tion of reserves for post war adjustment 
the Committee recognizes that present 
uniform systems of accounts do not in all 
cases provide for such charges and where 
this is true it will be desirable to seek 
agreement with the Commissions in- 
volved. 

The Committee also recognizes that 
each Company must determine its appro- 
priate action based on its own individual 
circumstances and therefore no rigid 
recommendations of specific action can be 
made. 

Some recent publications on related 
subjects which may prove interesting to 
those working on this problem are: 

Jobs—Freedom Opportunity in the Postwar 
Years: National Association of Manufac- 


turers of the United States of America, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Wartime Planning to Met Postwar Prob- 
lems: Controllers Institute of America, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Current Practice in Accounting for Special 
War Resrves: The Journal of Accountancy, 
August, 1942, American Institute of Account- 
ants, 13 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Accounting Research Bulletin No. 13; 
American Institute of Accountants. 
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F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) .60 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 
COREE! ed b-i ls shade Redhe Kandace .20 
F-9-—Conductor Sags and Tension for 
Rural Lines (10/38) .....c.cce0- 
F-7—Economical Distribution Trans- 
formers Loading and Thermal Per- 
formance of Distribution Trans- 
ee | Rare ae .40 
F-6—Lightning Proof Transmission 
PaO HEU ot cnsecaGavewenee os 
F-3—Distribution Transformer Load 
Characteristics (4/38) ........... 
F-1—Treatment and Inspection of 
Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) ..... .30 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/37) .60 
E-8—A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 
TORN MBII® gina ecasenasdncay .70 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12/36) .60 
D-9—Principles and Practices in 
Grounding (10/36) .........+++. .40 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

-50 
1.00 


1.00 
1.50 
2.50 


as 
1.50 


1.60 
1.50 


1.00 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 50% discount 
MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
Og RR TERR ae ea .10 
MS-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Coordinated and Standardized 
Low Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) ..........-. 10 
MS-3—Specifications for Standard 
Current Transformers for Primary 
CD MO os 60.5:60 kee econ nae 10 
MS-4—Snpecifications for Indicating 
and Cumulative Demand Register 
eh eR re 10 
TD-1—Suggestions for Snecifications 
for Bolts and Nuts (5/37)....... .20 


.10 


10 
20 
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Non 
Members Members 
TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 


for Strand Eye Anchor Rods 

CGAABD” co icciccecescccnscceceseesQ010 $0.10 
TD-3—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Lag Screws (10/38) ........- 10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eye Bolts (6/39) ......-.++- 10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41). 10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40). .10 10 


TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 

mectors (10/40) .....+--cceeceess 10 .10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 


Ee reer re tre rte ree .10 10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 10 


TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- : = 

Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 25 
TD-61—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40) .....-..+- .10 10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “B” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40) .......+--- 10 10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

Gauges (5/37) .cccncscccececese .10 10 


General Commercial 
Committees 


Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1942 
fe ) PPPOE ET Ce $0.50 $0.50 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1941 1.00 1.00 
Air Conditioning Installations, 1940 1.00 1.00 


Lighting 
Typical Promotional Programs — : 
Home Lighting Equipment (1941) .35 35 
Power 
G- ——" Metal-Melting Furnaces 
ghee RSG-ak 5k ah Alb ASLO, Od .80 2.00 
F- i “Electrification of Oil Refineries we 
CTOFIEY  aine ccgaaice scascsccccsers .30 75 
C-13 Steam and Electrical Require- 
ments of Hotels (12/35) ........ .30 © (mem- 
bers 
only) 
C-2 Steam and Electrical Require- es 
ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 75 
Power Sales Manual (1941) ....... 3.50 5.00 
Water Heating 
1-5 Standardization of Electric 
Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 .50 
General 
Utility Appliance Maintenance and 
PE GEOR, 65.44 6:0 0:0:5.0.0.6.8.6.0.0 .25 50 
Adjusting Home Service Activities to 
War Time Conditions ........... 25 -50 


National Educational 
Programs 


Commercial Cooking 
Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942..$0.25 $0.25 
Sales Training Manual—Commer- ‘ 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941. ...1-4 copies $1.50 
5-14 “ 1.25 
15 or more 1.00 
Domestic Cooking 


Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .10 10 


Electric Kitchens 


It Can Happen In Your Kitchen. .$2.80 per 100 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 

BD. Svc necccsantesccnsccces “a per = 
The Principles of Kitchen Planning 


Films 
“It Happened In The Kitchen’’— 
16 mm. full color, talking motion 
picture. Including complete pro- 
motional program .............. $212 plus ex- 
cise tax 
“Dealer Education”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators, 
ranges, roasters, water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 
on weiter basis for entire series. ..$125to $275 


Lighting Booklets 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 


NY 6 sno oe cea aeabane $2.50¢ $2.50¢ 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
ee A LS Se IR a 2.50c¢ 2.50c 
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Non 
Members Members 
Drlealene ORO nccc6dases<secene GOO Been 
Facts You Should Know About 
Oe TO A hikari bedesenn ens $2.00 per 100 


Lighting Films 
“Time to Relight’—(Commercial) 
sound slide 15 minutes, 85 
EPP eer rte $10.00 film & disc 
“Light Up—Step Up’’—(Indus- 
trial) sound slide 15 minutes, 
rere a iliac 
“You Can Do Something About It” 
—(Home) sound slide, 15 min- 


utes, 95 pictures .......ccce er OS 
Wiring 

Rewiring for Commercial and In- 

dustrial Buildings se seeeseeeses $0.25 $0.25 
Handbook of Interior Wiring De- 

ES eer ere 50 .50 
Basic Factors of Adequate Wiring 

eo . EE Sy eae 25 25 
eaten Neutral Cable Helps Sell 

Adequate Home Wiring—1939.. .25 25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 

ES rrr ere 35 35 


(Price on above dome books 
as a group is 60c per set) 


Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 
Sc 25 bp uthhbe ee amnakes ond Set $17.50 
Home Wiring—-lantern slides..... Set 25.00 
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Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, Etc. 
Non 


Members Members 

Code for Electricity Meters (1941)..$1.60 $2.00 

Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100copies 4.00 

1000 “ 25.00 

3000 ‘“ 60.00 

5000 “ 95.00 

Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936..:. .80 2.00 
Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead Systems Reference Book) 

SEE .kcAcAveameen SAAR a ORE aa 1- : copies 10c, 


5- 6c. 
Power Sales Manual (1941)........ 3.50 5.00 
Se tS Ree ae 10.00 25.00 
Rewiring for Cosmet and Indus- 

trial Buildings (1941) .......... 25 .25 
Sales Training B ieseee —Commercial 

Electric Cooking (1941) ......... 1.50 1.50 
Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 

Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 

RSGUEE  GIROOP 22 v6 cewb ewes. ah 06 ee 5.00 

Periodicals 

Better Light—Better Sight News (9 

a eee $0.75 $0.75 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

I er em 2.00 2.00 
Rural Electrification Bulletin (5 issues 

WORE. 9.03. 4nd darn od tan pacw es 60 1.00 





Holding Customer Good-Will in the War Emergency 


(Continued from page 234) 


trition Clubs, under the sponsorship of 
82 Parent-Teacher groups; 13 com- 
munity clubs; 12 women’s clubs; 11 
religious clubs and 31 in eight other 
types of women’s groups. These nutri- 
tion groups, on March 1, 1943, had an 
average membership of 43 women each. 
Each club meets for one hour once each 
month through a six-months term, under 
the direction of a utility Home Econ- 
omist. The programs are uniform and, 
of course, prepared well in advance. 

In addition to nutrition, balanced 
diets, economy menus for meal planning, 
the programs include such helps as 
rationing data, meat substitute informa- 
tion, household helps, simple appliance 
repair directions, proper use and care of 
kitchen equipment—electric and all other 
types. 

Canning and dehydrating of fresh 
fruits and vegetables offer a splendid 
vehicle for Customer Service. Already 
many companies are promoting the use 
of ingeniously improvised home dehydra- 
tors. 

One utility reports utility nutrition 
centers established on the display floors 
of its larger offices. These centers are 
equipped with attractive display booths, 
with racks containing pamphlets and 
other reference materials. These centers 
are staffed by uniformed ladies of the 
Defense Council every hour of every 
business day. 

The list of other contributing activ- 
ities is almost endless, with new promo- 
tion opportunities presenting themselves 
almost daily, such as victory gardens, 


chicken raising, kitchen fat salvage, to 
mention only three others. They are all 
important war activities and their sus- 
tained promotion by us will help win the 
war and add immeasurably to that illu- 
sive but most essential ingredient of any 
successful business—Customer good will. 

Under normal conditions, natural op- 
portunities for extra-curricular activities 
are few and far between. When such 
activities are forced, they may lose more 
good will than they gain and rightly so, 
because they lack the ring of sincerity of 
honest service. People like other people 
best who mind their own business. 

But this war is everybody’s business, 
and every honest effort to help win the 
war is appreciated and applauded by 
every honest person. The people who 
live in the 28 million homes we serve 
will appreciate and applaud our every 
sincere effort to help them meet their 
war problems. 

Let’s also recognize the difficult role 
of Government in American war-time 
affairs and continue to. support its pro- 
grams to the limit of our ability. To win 
fully the confidence of the people we 
serve, we must also earn the confidence 
and respect of our Government leaders, 
their representatives. 

Let’s multiply these commercial ef- 
forts and carry them forward on a sus- 
tained basis for the duration. We will 
shorten this global war and earn and 
secure for our deserving business the 
good will of our customers and the pub- 
lic in general. 

Who said we have nothing to sell? 
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Harry J. Bauer, president of the 
Southern California Edison Co., was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by the University of Southern 
California at the recent graduation exer- 
cises in Los Angeles. 


ArTHUR S. ALBRIGHT has been ap- 
pointed Controller of Detroit Edison 
Company. Mr. Albright has been an 
employee of the Company since 1912. 
His appointment fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of the former Controller, 
Harry A. Snow. 

Mr. Albright was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1889, and received his degree 
in electrical engineering from Ohio State 
University. He is the author of several 
papers in the field of measurement and 
metering, and a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the Engineering Society of Detroit, and 
the National Rifle Association. 

A. C. MarsHALt, president of De- 
troit Edison, has also announced the 
appointment as Assistant Secretaries of 
Stewart L, Fercuson, Property Engi- 
neer, and Dewey C. DAUBMEYER, 
Supervisor of Customers Accounts and 
Machine Accounting Service. 


JouHn T. KerMope has been elected 
a vice-president of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. Mr. Kermode has 
been associated with the company con- 
tinuously for 50 years. He has been as- 
sistant general manager for the past six 
years. 

“For many years Mr. Kermode has 
been one of the best known and the 
most valuable men in the electric light 
and power industry,” said Eben G. 
Crawford, president of the company. 
“During his 50 years’ service with this 
company he has originated many im- 
provements in the industry which have 
been adopted nationally. He is a hard 
worker, a natural leader and a splendid 
executive, and has thousands of friends 
both in and outside of the industry. As a 
vice-president of this company he will be 
in a position to expand his usefulness to 
the company, the industry and the pub- 
lic.” 


RayMonp Kinoic has been appointed 
secretary of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
to succeed D. H. Foote and O. H. 
BaRTHOL and WILLIAM ForreEsT were 


named assi-tant secretaries of the com- 
pany. Mr. Foote, who will remain a 
member of the board of directors, is re- 
tiring from active duties as vice-president 
and secretary after more than 40 years 
with the company. He was the first 
cashier and assistant secretary of the 
California Gas & Electric Corp., a 
predecessor of Pacific Gas & Electric 
and in 1907 became secretary of P. G. & 
E. Fifteen years later he was made a 
vice-president and in 1927 he was given 
the additional duties of treasurer. He 
retired as treasurer earlier this year. Mr. 
Kindig has been with the company for 
29 years, having started as stenographer- 
bookkeeper in 1914. He had been assis- 
tant secretary for nine years. 


BERNARD P. Carey has been elected 
vice-president in charge of legal affairs 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Mr. Carey entered the employ of the 
company in 1913. Five years later he 
was transferred to the legal department 
as a law clerk and assistant to the vice- 
president—the late Arthur B. Huey. He 
was attorney for the company from 1924 
to 1928 and its counsel from 1928 to 
December 1, 1939, when he was made 
general counsel—a position he held im- 
mediately prior to his selection as vice- 
president. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Carey com- 
pleted an academic course in the Brown 
Preparatory School and later graduated 
from the Temple University Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 
1924. 


B. HurF has been elected secretary 
and Haro.p A. PETIT treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary of the South Carolina 
Power Co., Charleston, S. C., succeed- 
ing the late Charles J. Bendt, secretary 
and treasurer of the company for many 
years. Mr. Huff joined the power com- 
pany in 1928 as manager of the land 
and insurance department. Mr. Petit 
has been identified with the company 
since 1928 as railway statistician. 


Watter E. Lona, who was elected 
president of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, will take office as chief 
executive on September 1. 

Mr. Long has been associated with 
the utility industry since 1904, when he 
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entered the employ of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. He was advanced to the 
position of controller and later was 
elected a vice-president of that company. 
In 1928, when UGI acquired control 
of Philadelphia Electric, Mr. Long be- 
came a vice-president of UGI, the office 
he has held since that time. He is also 
a director and officer of UGI subsidiary 
companies. 


GeroRGE K. MILTENBERGER and 
STANLEY STOKES, operating executives 
of Union Electric Co. of Missouri, have 
been named to head two new depart- 
ments created in a wartime streamlining 
of the operating organization of the St. 
Louis utility. 

Mr. Miltenberger, 27 years with the 
company, was named superintendent of 
production and distribution. Mr. Stokes, 
who went directly to Union Electric 
from college in 1912, was advanced to 
chief engineer. 

Mr. Miltenberger has been superin- 
tendent of electrical operations, con- 
cerned largely with distribution prob- 
lems. In his new position he will have 
full control of all seven of the system 
generating plants, the transmission of the 
power to substations and its distribution 
to users. Mr. Stokes, as chief electrical 
engineer, has been in charge of engineer- 
ing design of major facilities. As chief 
engineer he will head the new depart- 
ment of engineering and construction. 

GeorGE P. GAMBLE, who joined the 
company in 1932, becomes superinten- 
dent of production, in direct charge, 
under Mr. Miltenberger’s supervision, 
of the five steam power plants in the St. 
Louis area and the two hydro-electric 
plants at Bagnell, Mo., and Keokuk, 
Iowa. E. H. TENNEY, chief engineer 
of steam power plants, and ALBION 
Davis, chief hydraulic engineer, will 
continue to function in those capacities, 
reporting to Mr. Gamble. 

Curis H. Krart, a veteran of 28 
years’ service, who has been superinten- 
dent of distribution, now becomes super- 
intendent of distribution and transmis- 
sion, directly under Mr. Miltenberger. 

Eucene L. Hovuacu, electrical engi- 
neer with the company for 15 years, was 
advanced to chief design engineer. H. E. 
KLEFFEL, superintendent of construc- 
tion, will work directly under Mr. 
Stokes, and the drafting division, headed 
by Cart Rutrs, has been transferred to 
Mr. Stokes’ new department of engineer- 
ing and construction. The drafting divi- 
sion formerly was a part of the steam en- 
gineering department. 
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A. B. CAMPBELL, engineer on the 
staff of the Edison Electric Institute, has 
resigned to become Eastern representa- 
tive of Hughes Brothers, Seward, Neb., 
manufacturers of wood cross-arms. Mr. 
_ Campbell has established an office at 2 
Rector Street, New York. 

After graduation from the University 
of Illinois (E.E.) in 1909, Mr. Camp- 
bell was employed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company and later the Western Elec- 
tric Company. He was a member of 
the faculty of Iowa State College from 
1915 to 1920 and then served as elec- 
trical engineer for three years with the 
Iowa Railroad Commission. He came 
to the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in July, 1923, as an engineer and 
following the dissolution of NELA in 
1933 Mr. Campbell was appointed an 
engineer on the EEI Engineering staff. 

His principal work with NELA and 
EEI was in the field of codes and stand- 
ards, transmission and distribution and 
accident prevention. For a number of 
years he served as Secretary for both the 
Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee and the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Institute. He also repre- 
sented the EEI on the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association. In addition to representing 
the Institute on sixteen American Stand- 
ards Association sectional committees, he 
was Secretary for five of them. Mr. 
Campbell took an active part in the re- 
vision of the National Electrical Safety 
Code, Fifth Edition, and served as Sec- 


retary for that committee as well. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company has announced the retirement 
on pension of H. C. GILLIE, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and the appoint- 
ment of J. E. NortH as sales manager. 

Mr. Gillie’s retirement followed 36 
years’ service with the Illuminating com- 
pany. He was graduated in mining en- 
gineering from Case School of Applied 
Science in 1905, and became a sales engi- 
neer with the company two years later. 
During his long service with the Illumi- 
nating company, Mr. Gillie has contrib- 
uted importantly to the industrial devel- 
opment of the Greater Cleveland district, 
and to the transition by industries there 
from use of individual power plants to 
use of power service supplied by the 
company. He has an outstanding repu- 
tation, nationally and locally, among 
industrialists and in the sales engineering 


field. He is preparing to move to Los 
Angeles. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


burgh, Pa. 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Ohio 


York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


AUGUST 


EEI Executive Conference to Discuss Conservation Program, Hotel Statler, 


SEPTEMBER 


National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, Edgewater Beach 


Pennsylvania Electric Association Annual Meeting, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pitts- 


OCTOBER 
32nd National Safety Congress and Exposition of the National Safety Council, 


Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


Transmission and Distribution Committe, EEI, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 


American Gas Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


NOVEMBER 
29-30-Dec. 1-3—The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Pennsylvania Hotel, 








Mr. North has been associated with 
the Illuminating company for the past 23 
years. He has been president of the 
Electrical League of Cleveland for more 
than 20 years, and has been in charge of 
the company’s residential sales division 
since 1934. Mr. North joined the II- 
luminating company in 1919 after serv- 
ing eight years as sales manager of the 
Springfield Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio. He is a past 
president of the Rotary Club of Cleve- 
land, and a past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrical 
Leagues. In 1933 he received the James 
H. McGraw Award for having created, 
planned and executed the outstanding 
promotional and market development pro- 
gram adaptable for national application. 


Jack P. Lewis has been appointed 
assistant to the acting manager of the 
Connecticut Power Co., Stamford divi- 


sion. He has charge of all operating 
departments except the generating sta- 
tion, and the personnel of all depart- 
ments. E. I. Rupp, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the acting manager 
of the division, and has charge of cus- 
tomer relations, new business, industrial 
engineering, publicity, priorities, rates, 
and certain purchasing duties. H. War- 
ren Lawrence has been named manager 
of the company’s Farmington Valley di- 
vision with headquarters at Unionville. 


BERNARD F, WEADOCK has announced 
the opening of offices for the general 
practice of law at 815 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., in associa- 
tion with the firm of Palmer, Stellwagen 
& Neale. Mr. Weadock resigned as 
vice-president and managing director of 
the Edison Electric Institute in 1939 to 
engage in the general practice of law in 
New York. He had been associated with 
the Institute since it was organized in 
1933. He practiced law in Michigan, 
his native state, before he joined the firm 
of J. C. and B. F. Weadcock, in 1924, 
specializing in corporation law with of- 
fices in New York. 


G. O. Brown has been appointed 
manager of distribution of the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. Starting in 
1912 as a meter installer, he has obtained 
varied experience from pioneering the 
first automatic substations to acting as 
co-ordinator-expediter for the planning 
and engineering of the building the util- 
ity now occupies. 

As manager of distribution, Mr. 
Brown will direct the operations of the 
substation department, underground sys- 
tems department, mechanical and steam 
distribution, overhead systems depart- 
ment, trouble department, system oper- 
ating department, service department, 
meter operating department, transporta- 
tion department, statistical department 
and engineering and construction-miscel- 
laneous. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Statistical, W. G. Bourne, Jr.. The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Transmission and Distribution, FRANK SANFORD, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Operating Committee) 
H. B. Bryans, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
1943-1944 


(Terms expiring 1944) 
D. C. BarNgs Engineers Public Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
ee eee eee ee Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON... The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 
C. E. GrogsBEck... Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 
J. G. Hoirzctaw Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
W. E. MircH ety Georgia Power Cu., Atlanta, Ga. 


Epmunp W. WAKELEE Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms expiring 1945) 
James B. Brack tific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. E. Davivson a ...Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 
James F. FoGarty . The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 
C. W. Kxgiiocc ......Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y 
B. W. Lyncu eee eseceee-seeees-- an Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
A. C. MarsHaty The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mic! 
A. B. PATERSON New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, I.2 
H. Hosartr Porrer American Water Works & Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 


Herpert A. WaGneER..........Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Justin. KR. WHITiNc............. . The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, New York, N. Y 


(Terms expiring 1946) 
H. C. BLacKWELL The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Puiuiep G. Goss_er ...-Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


ee NT i creiawenenne een Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wittiam McC.ietian ..-Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
K. M. Roginson The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
P. L. SmitH .. Middle West Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


GeorcE N. Tipp...... American Gas & Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


j.. V. ‘Fower... Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 











